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Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

Founded i88i. Incorporated Feb. 5, 1891. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.— NAME. 
The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

II._OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are : 

a. The scientific study of ethics, politics, econo- 
mics, sociology, religion and philosophy, and also of 
physics and biology as related thereto. 

b. The application of the results of such studies 
to the problems of practical philanthropy and states- 
manship. 

c. The procurement, preparation and delivery of 
popular lectures, expositions and discussions, and the 
circulation of the same, together with other printed 
matter relating to such subjects. 

d. The promotion of unity and harmony among 
the friends of progress, by correspondence, friendly 
intercourse and the application of the scientific 
method to social, religious and political reforms. 



e. The maintenance of a library for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Association. 

III.— TRUSTEES. 

a. The executive authority of the Association, as 
required by law, shall be vested in a Board of nine 
Trustees, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, 
and separately, as consecutively numbered, at the 
annual business meeting which shall be held on the 
first Thursday in June of each year. 

b. The Trustees shall have the management and 
control of the affairs of the Association, and if a va- 
cancy should occur in the Board, it shall be filled by 
a vote of the members of the Association, for the un- 
expired balance of the term, at the first Members' 
Meeting after due notice of the occurrence of such 
vacancy shall have been given, either at a previous 
meeting of the Association or by written or printed 
notification of the members. 

c. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business ; 
but no purchase, sale or mortgage of real estate 
shall be made unless upon the written consent of 
two-thirds of the entire Board. 

d. The Trustees shall select the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and secure competent speakers and essajdsts. 
They shall have charge of any practical beneficent or 
educational work which may be undertaken by the 
Association. They shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the correspondence of the Association. 



They shall direct the disbursement of any funds in 
the hands of the treasurer. They shall report their 
action on all matters of importance to the Associa- 
tion. 

e. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, or a ma- 
jority of them, in December of each year, to file in 
the oflSce of the County Clerk of Kings County, a 
certificate stating the names of Trustees and Officers, 
with an inventory of the property, effects and liabili- 
ties, making affidavit of the truth of such certificate 
and inventory, and that the Association has not been 
engaged in any other business than such as is set 
forth in the original certificate of incorporation. 

IV.— OFFICERS. 

In order to secure harmony and efficiency in execu- 
tive administration, the first Trustee, by virtue of his 
office, shall be the President of the Association ; the 
second and third Trustees shall be the first and 
second Vice-Presidents ; the fourth Trustee shall be 
the Recording Secretary ; the fifth its Corresponding 
Secretary ; the sixth its Treasurer, and the seventh 
its Librarian. Together with the eighth and ninth 
Trustees, these officers shall constitute the Board of 
Executive Control of the Association as before pro- 
vided. The term of office of the Trustees and Officers 
of the Association shall commence on the day sub- 
sequent to their election, and shall expire on the day 
following the election of their successors. 



v.— THE PRESIDENT AND VICE- 
PRESIDENTS. 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his ab- 
sence, of one of the Vice-Presidents, to conduct the 
meetings and discussions held by the Association, 
and to preside over the deliberations of the Board of 
Trustees. 

VI.— THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to 
write out in a suitable book an abstract or digest of 
the discussions and the proceedings of each meeting ; 
to keep a list of the members, and to notify them of 
the regular and special meetings of the Association 
whenever it shall be necessary. 

VII.— THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Association, 
under the general supervision of the President and 
the Board of Trustees. 

VIII.— THE TREASURER. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and 
disburse any funds which the Association may pos- 
sess, subject to the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
He shall keep a record of all donors and subscribers 
of money, keep a full and accurate account of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and submit a report in writ- 



ing at the annual business meeting. His books must 
at all times be open to the members of the Board. 

IX.— THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take charge 
of all books belonging to the Association, to exercise 
a general supervision over the distribution and sale 
of its publications, and otherwise to perform the usual 
duties of a Librarian, subject to the advice and 
control of the Board of Trustees. 

X.— COMMITTEES. 

Standing Committees on Membership, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Applied Ethics, Comparative Religion, Sociol- 
ogy, Friendly Intercourse, and such others as may, 
from time to time, be authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, shall be appointed by the President at the 
beginning of each administrative year, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. Such committees 
shall take into consideration such matters within the 
compass of their respective duties as may arise or be 
referred to the'm, in connection with the work and 
correspondence of the Association, and shall report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting of the Association. 
They shall hold office during one year, or until their 
successors are appointed. 

XI.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership of this Association shall not be re- 
garded as committing one to any particular form of 
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religious belief, nor as interfering with other religious 
or secular connections. No doctrinal test shall ever be 
required as a condition of membership. Any person of 
good moral character, over eighteen years of age, 
approving the objects of the Association, may become 
a member on recommendation of the Committee on 
Membership, duly reported to and approved by the 
Association. The donation of the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars by any member duly elected, within any 
one year, shall constitute such person a life member, 
and entitle him to all the privileges of active mem- 
bership without further payments. 

XII.— ANNUAL DUES. 

The sum of two dollars shall be paid annually by 
each active member, toward the expenses of i the 
Association. 

XIII.— CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

For the purpose of extending the influence and 
connections of the Association, persons residing at a 
distance and in sympathy with its work, may from 
time to time be elected corresponding members, on 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees. Such 
membership shall not involve any pecuniary obliga- 
tions to the Association, and only active members 
shall be entitled to vote or hold office in the Associa- 
tion. 

XIV.— MEETINGS. 

Educational meetings shall be held at such times 



and places as the Trustees may determine, for the 
discussion of such topics as properly come within the 
scope of the Association's work. These meetings 
shall be open to the public under such regulations as 
the Trustees may deem necessary. Members' meet- 
ings shall also be held on the Thursday evening fol- 
lowing the second Sunday in each month, from Octo- 
ber to May, at such places as the Trustees may ap- 
point. Business may be transacted at any of the 
meetings herein authorized, a quorum of members 
being present; and also at special meetings, when 
necessary, provided due printed or written notifica- 
tion thereof is mailed to each member at least three 
days before the time of meeting. 

XV.— QUORUM. 

Twelve active members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any regular or 
special meeting of the Association. 

XVI.— AMENDMENT. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote at any regular meeting of the' Association, pro- 
vided notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been given at any previous regular meeting, or by 
printed or written notification mailed to each mem- 
ber one week in advance of the time when such 
amendment shall be voted upon. 



OFFICERS. 



SEASON 1891-02. 



President: Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 353 Lafayette 
Avenue. Office, Pulitzer Building, Room 171, 
63 Park Row, N. Y. 

ist Vice-President: Mr. William Potts, 171 Living- 
ston Street. 

2d Vice-President: Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 191 
Dean Street. 

Recording Secretary: Mr. Edward B. Rawson, 353 
Lafayette Avenue. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mr. James A. Skilton, 
115 Broadway, New York. 

Treasurer: Mr. Henry R. Ham, 518 Willoughby 
Avenue. 

Librarian: Mr. William Clinton Burling, 193 
Washington Park. 

Trustees: 

The Trustees of the Association, nine in number, 
comprise the foregoing officers, together with 
Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, 23 Linden Street, and 
Miss Caroline B. Le Row, 786 Lafayette Avenue. 

Legal Counsellor: 
John A. Taylor, Esq., hi Broadway, New York. 
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Committees : 

Committee on Membership: Mr. Ellsworth Warner, 
Chairman, 87 Hicks Street; Dr. Charles H. 
Shepard, 81 Columbia Heights; Mr. M. J. 
Bradley, 36 Hart Street; Miss Virginia Phcebus, 
53 Third Place ; and Miss Jessie M. Palmi6, 
171 West Warren Street. 

Committee on Finance: Mr. John A. Taylor, Chair- 
man, 159 South Oxford Street; Mr. George W. 
Banker, 46 Sterling Place; Mr. J. Howard 
Cowperthwait, 201 Lincoln Place; Mr. James 
A. Skilton, 372 Decatur Street; and Mr. Henry 
R. Ham, 518 Willoughby Avenue. 

Committee on Literature: Mr. William Clinton 
Burling, Chairman, 193 Washington Park; Dr. 
John C. Wyman, 13 Greene Avenue ; Mr. George 
E. Waldo, 34 Nassau Street, New York; Miss 
Fanny Hull, 637 Carlton Avenue; and Miss 
Ada W. Smith, 308 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. 

Committee on Applied Ethics: Mr. John B. Brickel- 
maier, Chairman, 639 Carlton Avenue; Mr. 
Henry H. Moore, 25 De Kalb Avenue; Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Rawson, 353 Lafayette Avenue; Mrs. 
Rebecca Palmer, 615 Putnam Avenue; and Miss 
M. T. Crowell, 308 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. 

Committee on Comparative Religion: Mr. Z. Sidney 
Sampson, Chairman, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City; Mr. Forrest P. Rundell, 294 Carroll 
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Street; Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, 46 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York City; Dr. P. H. 
Van der Weyde, 236 Duffield Street ; and Mrs. 
George W. Banker, 46 Sterling Place. 

Committee on Sociology: Mr. James A. Skilton, 
Chairman, 115 Broadway, New York City; Mr. 
John A. Taylor, 159 South Oxford Street; Dr. 
Robert G. Eccles, 191 Dean Street ; Miss Caro- 
line B. Le Row, 786 Lafayette Avenue, and Miss 
Ellen E. Kenyon, 23 Linden Street. 

Committee on Friendly Intercourse: Mr. Henry R. 
Ham, Chairman, 518 Willoughby Avenue; Mr. 
Lawrence E. Sterner, 238 East Eighteenth 
Street, New York City ; Mr. Frederick J. Wul- 
ling, 146 Smith Street; Mrs. Charles H. Shepard, 
81 Columbia Heights; and Miss Mary H. Chad- 
wick, 626 Carlton Avenue. 

Corresponding Members: 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, London, England. 

Professor Thomas H. Huxley, Royal College of 
Science, London, S. W., England. 

Professor H. J. Messenger, London, England. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, D. C. L., LL. D., Park- 
stone, Dorset, England. 

Mr. William Lawson, Arkleby Hall, Aspatria, Eng- 
land. 

Lady Frances Welby, Grantham Manor, England. 

Professor William Graham, M. A. , Queen's College, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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James Grosclaude, C. E., Paris, France. 

Count Goblet d'Alviella, University of Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Professor Ernst Haeckel, University of Jena, Saxe 
Wiemar, Germany. 

Babu Pratapa Chandra Roy, Calcutta, India. 

Babu Amrita Lal Roy, Calcutta, India. 

Babu Raj Coomar Roy, Sakrigali, Bengal, India. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte, LL. D. University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Professor William Emmette Coleman, A. M., San 
Francisco, California. 

Miss Eliza A. Youmans, Winona, Minnesota. 

Miss Ada W. Smith, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Underwood, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Ida Lovejoy, Princeton, Illinois. 

Rev. Howard MacQueary, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Professor Edward D. Cope, Ph. D., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor E. C. Kenney, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Joseph E. Gichner, A. M., M. D., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Sylvan Drey, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Professor Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Professor A. G. Warner, Ph. D. , Superintendent of 
Public Charities, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. F. G. Stephenson, U. S. Navy. 

Professor John Fiske, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Professor Edward S. Morse, Peabody Institute. 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Frederick . May Holland, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. James H. West, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. C. T. StoCkwell, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. George A. Dennison, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. J. H. Hendrick, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, York Harbor, Maine. 

Rev. John C. Kimball, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Alfred W. Smith, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Professor John Ward Stimson, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

Andrew Dickson White, LL. D., Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. J. W. Alfred Cluett, Troy, New York. 

Rev. E. P. Powell, Clinton, New York. 

Mr. Edward J. Maxwell, Amsterdam, New York. 

Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D., Yonkers, New York. 

Mr. Horace J. Howe, Elmira, New York. 



The Brooklyn Ethical Association is glad to 
know that its previous programmes have been 
found useful by societies^ classes and individuals 
in different parts of the country^ in stimulating 
and aiding the systematic study of Ethical, Social, 
Scientific and Philosophical problems from the 
standpoint of Evolution. Its Secretary will gladly 
correspond with Literary Clubs, Political Organ- 
izations, Religious, Ethical and Philosophical 
Societies, or individuals desiring to promote or 
engage in this study. llie Lectures on ''''Evolu- 
tion'' and ''''Sociology " are now published in neatly 
bound companion volumes, which may be obtained of 
the Treasurer. The third volume will soon be 
issued. The separate lectures are also published 
singly in pamphlet form. Attention is called to the 
complete list of the published Lectures of the Asso-.. 
ciation on pages 43-4^ of this programme. Any 
information will be furnished to persons desiring to 
purchase or circulate these lectures, by the members 
of the Committee on Literature. 



COMMENDATORY. 

'*Ihave carefully read the enclosed synopsis, and 
call it a noble scheme. Such lectures and discussions 
are just what is needed." 

— John Fiske. 

'•I find my thoughts more and more conforming 

themselves to the idea of an evolution of htmianity ; 

more and more everything I work out takes shape 

with reference to this. Hence I shall look with 

increasing interest to the result of your effort in 

Brooklyn during the coming year. * * Persevere, 

by all means." 

— Andrew D. White, LL. D. 

" I appreciate the work which you are doing, and I 
certainly think the programme which you have laid 
out will attract public attention and will prove a 
means of public education." 

— Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

•* A more admirable course of lectures than that to 

be furnished by the Ethical Association, the coming 

season, has seldom if ever been offered to the 
Brooklyn public." 

— Robert Foster. 

President Union for Christian Work, 

** You are forming a strong programme for next 
winter's work, and the interest of your lectures must 
soon give them national fame and influence." 

— George Iles, 
Secretary Society for Political Education. 



MAN AND THE STATE. 

Character, The Aim of Citizenship, 

"The end which the statesman should keep in view 
as higher than all other ends, is the formation of 
character. And if there is entertained a right con- 
ception of the character to be formed, and of the 
means by which it may be formed, the exclusion of 
multiplied state-agencies is necessarily implied." 

— Herbert Spencer, in Justice. 

Man and Society. 
•• Man, the molecule of Society, is the subject of 
Social Science. * * His greatest need is that of asso- 
ciation with his fellow-men." 

— Henry C. Carey, in Social Science. 

Social Progress Defined. 
"Progress in politics and society may be defined 
as the tendency to increase the sovereignty of the 
individual and diminish the arbitrary authority of the 
State by establishing greater democracy of adminis- 
tration." 

— George Gunton, 
in The Principles of Social Eco?w?nics. 

Social and Organic Evolution. 
" It must be constantly borne in mind that social 
evolution is not identical with organic evolution. 
The most potent factor in human progress is not 
found in organic evolution, viz. : the voluntary co- 
operation of man is his own evolution." 

— Joseph Le Conte 



The course of study herein suggested is 
naturally related to the previous courses on 
Evolution, Sociology and Evolution in Sci- 
ence and Art — carrying the student forward 
into the field of Applied Sociology, with spe- 
cial reference to the growth and current status 
of American political ideas. It is our aim in 
these lectures and discussions to pursue a 
method at once popular and strictly scientific 
— which shall not be permitted at any point 
to degenerate into crude and commonplace 
partisan dispute or controversy. The effort 
has also been made in the preparation of the 
sub-topics connected with each lecture, to 
emphasize especially the ethical implicatioils 
pertinent to the several topics. It is believed 
that a course of study such as is hereafter 
outlined, undertaken in the year preceding 
the presidential election, may be of valuable 
service in educating both old and young and 
elevating them to a higher grade of Ameri- 
can citizenship ; in purifying our politics and 
alleviating their unreasonable animosities; 
and in aiding to make the political con vie- 



tions of American citizens intelligent and 
well considered, instead of, as is now too fre- 
quently the fact, merely conventional — fol- 
lowing the lines of inherited opinions, the 
outgrowth of by-gone political controversies 
or unscientific judgments based on erroneous 
assumptions of self-interest. 

We recommend to all intending to follow 
this course of study, the preliminary perusal 
of Spencer's **The Study of Sociology," and 
** Justice," Fiske's ** American Political Ideas, " 
and ** Civil Government," and Bryce's ** The 
American Commonwealth." In accordance 
with our previous custom, a more extended 
course of reading is also suggested in connec- 
tion with each topic. The co-operation of 
educators, religious and ethical teachers, the 
leaders of political parties, and the public 
generally, is earnestly solicited in this effort 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Association to culti- 
vate high patriotic motives and an intelligent 
judgment on political questions in all Ameri- 
can citizens. 



MAN AND THE STATE: 
STUDIES IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. 



SUNDAY EVENINGS. 



I. 

October 11, 1891, 
Tlie Duty of a Public Spirit : The 

relation of religion to citzenship. The 
ideal religious man an ideal citizen. 
Such an ideal rare in our day. Why? 
Two lines of evil influences — theological 
and philosophical. The theological : Dis- 
tinction of secular from religious things. 
Degradation of this world as compared 
with the next. Philosophical influences : 
The notion of the state as an artificial 
creation, and that of absolute and a 
priori natural rights. Need of better 
thought upon the subject now, as 
population condenses. Wagner's law of 
increase in the scope of the state's func- 
tion. Peace needs patriotism no less than 
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war. Evils from lack of it: Various 
forms of anarchism. Apathy of culti- 
vated classes as to public matters. Gen- 
eral condemnation of politics and of pub- 
lic men. Despair of the Republic. Im- 
peachment of motives of immense classes 
of citizens, e. g. , of religious or political 
parties. The remedy for these ills in a 
religious secularism, a Christian worldli- 
ness. The ideal not Utopian. 

Essay by E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., 

President of Brown University. 

Discussion to be opened by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick. 

Readings: Bryce's The American Common- 
wealth; Storey's Politics as a Duty and as a 
Career; De Tocqueville's Democracy in America 
and American Institutions; Stickney's Demo- 
cratic Government; Spencer's Justice; Fiske's 
Civil Government in the United States; Lie- 
ber's Political Ethics; Macy's Our Govern- 
ment; Tiedeman's The Unwritten Constitution 
of the United States; Sidg wick's The Elements 
of Politics. 
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II. 

October 25, 1891. 

Tlie Study of Applied Soclolosyr 

The nature and need of a social science 
based upon the doctrine and method of 
evolution. The relation of physics, bi- 
ology and psychology to sociology. The 
beneficial and transforming effects of 
such a science upon ethics, politics, 
economics, institutions, commerce, trade^ 
philanthropy, charity and statesman- 
ship. Difficulties and consequences of 
this study. Objective difficulties. Sub- 
jective difficulties — intellectual and emo- 
tional. Bias as affecting sociological 
judgments. Class bias. Partisan bias. 
Theological bias. Sentimental bias. 
Bias of self-interest. Bias of self- 
sacrifice. Discipline and preparation 
necessary for this study. Practical re- 
sults to be expected from the application 
of sociological principles to politics. 

Essay by Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson. 
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Readings: Spencer's The Study of Sociology ; 
Bascomb's Sociology; Ward's Dynamic Soci- 
ology; Bagehot's Physics and Politics; Harris's 
Method of Study in Social Science, in Journal of 
the American Association of Social Science, 1879; 
Giddings's Province of Sociology, in Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, 1890; Atkinson's The Study of Politics; 
Froude's Short Studies in Great Subjects (The 
Science of History and The Cat's Pilgrimage); 
Lubbock's Prehistoric Times. 

III. 

J^oveniber 8, 1891. 
Representative Government: Its 

historical evolution. Its relation to pure 
democracy. The relation of natural 
rights to political privileges. Origin 
and growth of the Federal System in 
the United States. Executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial functions: their differ- 
entiation. The bi-cameral system. Re- 
lation of party politics to representative 
government. The true theory of citizen- 
ship. Relation of the American system 
to English and European models. The 
representation of individuals and the rep- 
resentation* of interests : which is most in 
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harmony with the true theory of repre- 
sentative government? 

Essay by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 

Editor of the New England Magazine. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Frederic W. 
Hinrichs. 

Readings: Bryce's The American Common- 
wealth; Spencer's /u slice, and The Alan vs. the 
State; Lieber's Civil Liberty and Self Govern- 
ment; Gnizots //is lory of the Origin of Repre- 
sentative Government in Europe; fame's Popu- 
lar Government; Mill's Considerations on Rep- 
resentative Government; Sterne's Constitution- 
al //istory and Political Development of the 
United States; Cocker's The Government of the 
United States; Fiske's Civil Government in the 
United States, and American Political /deas; 
Macy's Our Government; Mowry's Studies in 
Civil Government; Woolsey's Political Science : 
or the State Theoretically and Practically Con- 
sidered; Wilson's The State; Freeman's Com- 
parative Politics; Pollock's /ntroduction to the 
Science of Politics; Burgess's Political Science 
and Comparative Constitutional Law; Sir John 
Lubbock's Representation. 

IV. 

J^ovenvber22,1891. 
SuflBrase and tlie Ballot: The 
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machinery of representation and its 
method of operation. The caucus, prim- 
ary and political convention. How 
nominations are made. Can our present 
methods be improved? Educational 
influence of the political campaign. The 
sociologist and his functions in the 
political canvass. How shall the ballot 
be protected? The Australian system: 
its history and practical workings. 
Dangers of bribery and corruption. 
** Corrupt practices*' legislation. Log- 
rolling and trading in politics. How 
shall our political methods be purified? 
Minority representation : the tyranny of 
irresponsible majorities. 

Essay by Mr. Daniel S. Remsen. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Walter S. 
Logan. 

Readings: Bryce's The American Common- 
wealth; Fiske's Civil Gov eminent in the United 
States; McMillan's Elective Franchise in the 
United States; Sir John Lubbock's Represen- 
tation; Sterne's Representative Government 
and Proportional Representation; Buckalew's 
Proportional Representation; Bowker's Elec- 
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toral Reform; Ivins's Machine Politics; Law- 
ton's American Caucus System; Whittridge's 
The Caucus System; Roosevelt's Essays on Prac- 
tical Politics; Hare's Election of Representa- 
tives, Parliamentary and Municipal. 

V. 

J^ovember29, 1891. 
Tlie Lrand Problem : How it appears 
from the standpoint of social science. 
The civilization and barbarization of the 
land,, and their effects on individual and 
societary development. The evolution- 
ary view of the relations of man, animals, 
plants and land. The laws governing 
their higher development, separately 
and as mutually related to each other. 
How can the capacity of the land for 
production be maintained 'in correspond- 
ence with the increase of population ? 
Relation of the several classes in society 
to the land. The question of public and 
private ownership. Relation of the 
land question to the tariff and trade 
questions. The taxation of land-values. 
The land-worker compared and con- 
trasted with other workers. Their 
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relative earnings compared with their 
hours of labor per day. The ethics of 
the land question. The transportatioi^ 
tax: its effects upon the land, its pro- 
ducts, the land owner and the land 
worker. 

Essay by Prof. Otis T. Mason, 

of the National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
President of the American Folk- Lore Society. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. James A. 
Skilton. 

Readings: Carey's Principles of Social 
Science, and Past, Present and Future; "^d^- 
eT's Land and its Rent; Gunton's Wealth and 
Progress; Kinnear's Principles of Property in 
Land; Spencer's fust ice; Maine's Early History 
of Institutions, and Village Co7nmunities; 
Seebohm's The English Village Community ; 
Laveleye's Pri?nitive Property; George's Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and The Land Problem; 
Patten's Malthus and Ricardo; Wallace's La?id 
Nationalization; Phillips's Land, Labor and 
Law; Davis's Why the Farmer is not Pros- 
perous, When the Far?ner will be Pros- 
perous, Exhaustion of Arable Lands, and 
Probabilities of Agriculture, in Forum, April, 
May, June and November, 1890; Fustel de 
Coulanges' The Origin of Property in Land. 
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VI. 

Decerriber 13, 1891, 

Tlie Problem of City Govern- 
ment: The ancient as compared 
with the modem city. European and 
American cities. Militant and indus- 
trial ideals in municipal organizations. 
Growth of American cities. Relative 
status of urban and agricultural com- 
munities. How American cities are 
governed. Relation of the City to the 
State. The City a corporation: its 
administration an affair of business and 
not of politics. Single and bi-cameral 
systems of municipal government. 
Responsibility in executive adminstra- 
tion. American contrasted with European 
methods. Influence of city life on the 
physical, intellectual, and moral char- 
acter of the individual. The ethics of 
the municipal problem. The future of 
the American city. 

Essay by Dr. Lewis G. Ja:nes, 

Presideftt of the Association. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. John A. 1^ ay lor. 
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Readings: Bryce's The American Common- 
wealth; Fiske's Civil Government in the United 
States; Allinson and Penrose's Philadelphia : a 
History of Municipal Development; Bugbee's 
City Government of Boston; Howe's City Gov- 
ernment of New Orleans; Bernard's Establish- 
ment of Municipal Government in San Fran- 
cisco; Shaw's Municipal Government in Eng- 
land; Snow's City Government in St. Louis; 
Low's The Problem of City Government (Johns 
Hopkms University Series); Firth's Municipal 
London; Shaw's Glasgow : a Municipal Study ^ 
in Century, March, 1890, How London is Gov- 
erned^ Century, November, 1890, and Municipal 
Government in Great Britain^ Political Science 
Quarterly, June, 1889; Ivins's Municipal Gov- 
ernment^ in Political Science Quarterly, June, 
1887; Fothergill's The Town Dweller, his Needs 
and his Wants. 

VII. 

Becemher 27, 1891. 

Taxation and Revenue — The 
Free Trade Vlenv: How shall 
public revenues be raised ? Direct and 
indirect methods of taxation. The true 
philosophy of production as related to 
fiscal methods. The bearing of tariffs 
on classes, individuals and nations. 
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What does experience teach? The 
problem viewed in the light of history. 
Free-trade between the States, has it 
been an unalloyed blessing? On what 
grounds and to what extent is govern- 
ment justified in interfering with the 
free commercial intercourse of its citizens 
with those of other countries? Com- 
merce as a factor in civilization. The 
Reciprocity question in its bearings on 
the tariff problem. Ethics of the tariff 
question. The free-trade view of the 
transportation tax. 

Essay by Hon. David A. Wells, A. M., LL. D. 

Discussion to be opened by 

Readings: Spencer's y/^j//(r^; Mill's Principles 
of Political Economy; McCuUoch's Principles 
of Political Economy; Walker's Political Econo- 
my; Taussig's Tariff History of the United 
States; Ely's Problem of To-day; George's Pro- 
tection or Free Trade; Fawcett's Free Trade 
and Protection; Bastiat's 5^/^/j;«j of Protec- 
tion; Wells's Practical Econojnics; Talbot's 
Tariff from the White House; Wright's Scien- 
tific Basis of Tariff Legislation; Sumner's 
History of Protection in the United States, and 
Protectionism the ism which teaches that Waste 
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makes Wealth; Trumbull's The American Les- 
son of the Free Trade Struggle in England; 
Atkinson's Common Sense of the Tariff Ques- 
tion, in Popular Science Monthly, August and 
September, 1890; Tariff Message of President 
Grover Cleveland. 

VIII. 
January 10, 1892. 

taxation and Revenue — The Pro- 
tectionist View: The bearings of 
. evolutionary sociology on this problem. 
Tariffs as related to classes, individuals 
and nations. Importance of complexity 
in the industrial life of a nation. In- 
fluence of the proximity of agricultural 
and manufacturing communities. Their 
mutual dependence and relationships. 
The functions of import and export 
duties. The transportation question as 
related to commerce and true progress. 
Ethical questions involved in this discus- 
sion. The reciprocity question : should 
trade between nations follow the lines of 
latitude or of longitude? The protec- 
tionist view of the transportation tax. 
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Essay by Prof. George Gunton, 

President of the Institute of Social Economics, 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman. 

Readings: Carey's Principles of Social Sci- 
ence, Past, Present and Future ^ and Harmony 
of Interests: Hoyt's Protection and Free Trade; 
Kelley's Industrial and Financial Questions; 
Robert's Government Revenue; Thompson's Po- 
litical Economy, and Protection to Home Indus- 
try; Patten's Economic Basis of Protection, and 
Premises of Political Economy; Denslow's 
Principles of Economic Philosophy; Greeley's 
Essays on Political Economy; Byles's Sophisms 
of Free Trade; Gunton's Principles of Social 
Economics; Tariff Messages of Republican Presi- 
dents. 

IX. 

January 24, 1892. 

The Monetary Problem: The na- 
tional banking system : are its founda- 
tions financially sound and ethically just? 
What is the true banking system for the 
American nation? Hard money and 
paper money. The legal tender ques- 
tion. Gold and silver as monetary 
standards. Should we have a single or 
a double standard? The free coinage 
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question. Views of the Farmers' Alli- 
ance. The monetary problem in poli- 
tics. The ethical and practical ques- 
tions involved in this discussion, from 
the standpoint of experience and socio- 
logical science. 

Essay by Mr. William Potts. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Starr Hoyt 
Nichols. 

Readings: Jevons's Investigations in Curren- 
cy and Finance, and Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange; Walker's Money, and Money in 
its relation to Trade and Industry; Poor's 
Money and its Laws; Sumner's History of 
American Currency; Laughlin's History of Bi- 
metal ism in the United States; Price's History 
of Currency and Banking; Soetbeer's Precious 
Metals; Bagehot's Lombard Street; Cleveland's 
Banking Sy stein of New York; George's Short 
History of Paper Money and Banking in the 
United States; Mo wry 's Studies m Civil Gov- 
ernment; Andrews's An Honest Dollar; Wal- 
lace's Bad Times; Knox's Pamphlets on the 
Silver Question; Peffer's The Farmer s Side; 
Alliance Tract on The Seven Financial Con- 
spircitors; Gunton's Principles of Social Plco- 
nomics. 
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X. 

January SI, 189'2. 

The Immigration Problem: The 

race question as related to immigration 
and citizenship. The Chinese, the Irish, 
the Italians, the Germans, the Scandinav- 
ians, the English — how are they severally 
prepared for citizenship in the American 
Commonwealth? Ought we to restrict 
foreign immigration? Its effect on the 
native American : his rights and duties 
in connection therewith. Racial mix- 
tures as affecting civilization. How to 
cultivate a true American spirit. The 
importation of paupers and criminals. 
Immigration and intermixture of races 
viewed in the light of history and socio- 
logical science. How immigration af- 
fects our urban and agricultural com- 
munities. How shall we educate the 
immigrant for good citizenship? Ethical 
questions involved in this problem. 

Essay by Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

Discussion to be opened by Charles B. Spahr^ 
Ph.D, 



. * 
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Readings: Brom well's History of Immigra- 
tion into the United States; Richmond-Smith's 
Emigration and Immigration; Dilke's Problems 
of the Greater Britain; Seward's Chinese Immi- 
gration in its Social and Economical Aspects; 
Williams's Chinese Ifnmigration, in Journal of 
American Social Science Association, 1879; 
Rounds' s Immigration and Crime, in Journal of 
Social Science, 1889 ; White's Invasion of Pauper 
Foreigners, in Nineteenth Century, March, 1888 ; 
Schuyler's Italian Immigration, in Political 
Science Quarterly, September, 1889; Smith's 
Theory of Immigration, in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, January, 1891; Walker's Imfnigra- 
tion, in Forum, August, 1891. 

XI. 
^ February I4, 1892. 
Ol'lie Race Problem In the South : 

The bequest of slavery to the American 
nation. Ethnological, climatic and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem. The negro 
in Africa and elsewhere. What sociol- 
ogy says as to his suitable American 
habitat. His capacity for ethical and 
intellectual culture. What caused his 
increase in the South and relative de- 
crease in the North ? Will the present 
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relative status of the two races in the 
South continue? How can the negro be 
trained for American citizenship? His 
true relations to the American Republic. 
The question viewed from the standpoint 
of evolutionary sociology. Its ethical im- 
plications. The problem viewed through 
Northern eyes. 

Essay by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr, T. McCants 
Stewart. 

Readings: Williams's History of the Colored 
Race in America; Brackett's The Negro in 
Maryland, and Notes on the Progress of the 
Colored People; Fortune's Black and White; 
Cable's The Negro Question, and The Silent 
South; Mayo's Third Estate at the South; 
Grady's In Plain Black and White, in Century, 
April, 1888 ; Bruce's The Plantation Negro as a 
Freeman; Blair's Prosperity of the South De- 
pendent on the Elevation of the Negro; God- 
, kin's The Republicafi Party and the Negro, in 
Forum, May, 1889; Stetson's Problem of Negro 
Education; Census Statistics, and Statistics re- 
lating to Neg^o Labor in Southern Manufactures, 
in Chattanooga Tradesman, 1891. 
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XII. 

Febiuiary 28, 1892. 

The Race Problem In tbe South : 

How it appears to one born and bred in 
the South. 

Essay by Prof. Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., 

Of the University of California. 

Discussipn to be opened by Mr. James A. Skil- 

ton. 

Readings: As recommended with previous 
lecture. 

XIII. 

March 13, 1892. 
l^oman and the State : Her rights 

and obligations as a citizen. What 
woman owes to the state and what the 
state owes to hei; The question viewed 
in the light of physiological, social and 
moral science. The mental characteristics 
of women as affecting the problem. 
Women as mothers and educators of 
American citizens. The tests of absoliite 
and relative ethics. The suffrage question 
from the standpoint of social science 
and experience. Its practical working 
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in England and America. Women on 
school-boards, as police matrons, jurors 
and public officials. The ethics of the 
woman question. 
Essay by Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson. 
Discussion to be opened by Miss Eilefi E. Ken- 
yon^ Pd. M, 

Readings: Mary Wolstoncraft's The Rights of 
Women; Mill's Subjection of Women; Spencer's 
The Rights of Woman and The Constitution of 
the State, m Justice, (compare chapter on *' The 
Rights of Women " in Social Statics) ; Mrs. 
Stanton's and Miss Anthony's History of 
Woman' s Suffrage; Mrs. Fawcett's Why Women 
require the Fraftchise, in Essays and Lectures 
by M. & G. Fawcett; Helene Lange's Higher 
Education of Women in Europe, and Woman's 
Work in Afnerica ; Adams's Woman's Work 
and Worth; Chapters on Women's Suffrage 
and The Position of Women in Bryce's Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ; Clarke's Sex in Education ; 
Bushnell's Woman's Suffrage the Reform 
against Nature ; Grant Allen's Woman's Tntui- 
tio7i, in Forum, 1890. 

XIV. 

March 27, 1892. 

Education as Related to Cltl^en- 

sblp : How to train the young for the 
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duties of the American citizen. Good 
government dependent on the morals 
and intelligence of the individual. The 
question of public education. Herbert 
Spencer's view. Individuality and in- 
dependence of character as related to 
good citizenship. Natural and artificial 
methods in education. Value of scien- 
tific instruction in sociological principles 
as applied to our methods of government 
and political life. Parochial and secta- 
rian schools. The question of compul- 
sory education. Importance of ethical 
culture to good citizenship. 

Essay by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Discussion to be opened by William H. Maxwell^ 
Ph, D. , Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Readings : Spencer's Education, Justice, and 
Introduction to A Plea for Liberty ; Alford's 
Free Education, in A Plea for Liberty ; Craik's 
The State and Education ; Mo wry' s Studies in 
Civil Government: Dr. Mott's Intellectual 
Evolution in its Relation to Physiological Dis- 
solution ; Bryant's Educational Ends ; Peaslee's 
Moral and Literary Training in Public 
Schools; Leland's Practical Education; Beesan's 
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The Spirit of Education ; Henderson's Thomas 
Jefferson s Vieivs on Public Education ; Horace 
Mann's Lectures on Education ; Jacob Abbott's 
The Teacher ; Trenholm's Moral Principle in 
Public Affairs, in the Forum, Vol. V. p. 545 ; 
Bishop Potter's The Scholar in American Life, 
Forum, Vol. VII. (1889) p. 467; Dwight's Educa- 
tion in Boyhood, Forum, Vol. IX,. (1890) p. 133. 

XV. 

April 10, 180J. 
The Democratic Party: Its origin 
and growth. What it stands for in 
American politics. Early Federalism 
and Republicanism. The views of Jeffer- 
son and Madison. Relation of the 
Democratic party to slavery and States' 
rights. Its theory of governmental lim- 
itations. Its doctrine of ** strict con- 
struction. " Its attitude toward taxation, 
monetary affairs and internal improve- 
ments. Its claims for support tested by 
its fidelity to the true principles of pro- 
gress as defined by the application of 
the laws of evolutionary sociology. 

Essay by Hon. Georgre Hoadly, 

Ex-Governor of Ohio. 

Discussion to be opened by Hon. Steivart Z. 
Woodford. 
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Readings : The Federalist ; Brown and 
Strauss's Dictionary of American Politics ; 
Patton's The Democratic Party ; Cooper and 
Fen ton's American Poliiics ; Houghton's Con- 
spectus of the History of Political Parties and 
the Federal Government ; Johnston's History 
of American Politics ; Stanwood's History of 
Presidential Elections ; Von Hoist's Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United 
States; Sterne's Constitutional History and 
Political Development of the United States ; 
Works of Jefferson, Madison and Calhoun ; Mes- 
sages of President Grover Cleveland. . 

XVI. 
.ipjdl ^4, 1802. 

The Republican Party: Its origin 

and growth. Its relation to the Whig, 
Federal and Free Soil parties. The anti- 
slavery movement. What the Republi- 
can party stands for to-day in American 
politics. Its advocacy of internal im- 
provements. Its views of the tariff and 
taxation. Its relation to the Civil War 
and the pension laws. Its claims for 
support tested by its fidelity to the true 
principles of progress as defined by the 
application of the laws of evolutionary 
sociology. 
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Essay by Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., 

President of the American Social Science 
Association. 

Discussion to be opened by Hon. Joseph C. 
Hendrix. 

Readings : The Federalist; Brown and Strauss's 
Dictionary of American Politics ; Cooper and 
Fen ton's American Politics ; Houghton's Con- 
spec ttis ; Blaine's Twenty Years in the Ameri- 
can Congress ; Wilson's Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in the United States ; Greeley's 
American Conflict ; A Year of Republicanism ; 
Personal Memoirs of if. S. Grant ; Herndon's 
Life of Abraham Lincoln ; Holland's Life of 
Abraham Lincoln; Nicolayand Hay's Abraham 
Lincoln; Messages of Presidents Lincoln, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and Harrison. 

xvn. 

May 8, 1892, 

The Independent in Politics : Dan - 

gers of too great partisan subserviency. 
Washington's warning against excesses 
of party feeling. Non-partisan political 
issues. Civil service reform and the 
spoils issue. Institutions made for man, 
not man for institutions. Evolution of 
the political independent. How the in- 
dividual may forward the ends of good 
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citizenship outside of party organizations. 
What are the proper limitations of in- 
dependency in politics, consistent with 
fidelity to the true principles of progress 
as defined by the application of the laws 
• of evolutionary sociology ? 

Essay by Mr. John A. Taylor. 

Discussion to be opened by 

Readings: Spencer' sy//j//i:^, Essays — Scientific^ 
Political and Speculative, Recent Discussions, 
The New Slavery, and The Man vs. the State ; 
Lowell's The Independent in Politics ; Stickney's 
Democratic Goverftment, The Political Prob- 
lem, and A True Republic ; Storey's Politics as 
a Duty and as a Career; Ivins's Machine Poli- 
tics ; Mackay's A Plea for Liberty ; Comstock's 
History of Civil Service Reform. 

XVIII. 

May 22, 1892. 
Moral Questions In Politics : The 

doctrine of relativity: how it affects 
political ethics. The evolution from 
nature's earlier ** struggle for existence " 
and ** survival of the fittest " to religion's 
and reform's care for the unfittest. Leg- 
islation for the prevention and cure of 
moral evils : to what extent is it effective. 
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and justified by experience and the prin- 
ciples of evolutionary sociology ? Prac- 
tical issues : the anti-slavery conflict in 
the past, the saloon and temperance 
question in the present. Should such 
questions be made party issues and their 
solution be sought through political ac- 
tion ? 

How evolutionary sociology helps in 
the ethical solution of practical socie- 
tary problems. 

Essay by Rev. John C. Kimball. 

Discussiofi to be opened by Rev. James T. Bixby^ 
Ph. D. 

READiNt;s : Spencer's Justice, and Prison 
Ethics; Mill On Liberty; Smith's Liberty and 
LJberalism ; Fitz-James Stephen's Liberty, 
Equality and Eraternity; Cyclopcedia of Tem- 
perance and Prohibition ; Fernald's Economics 
of Prohibition; lies' s The Liquor Question in 
Politics ; Oswald's The Poison Proble^n ; Pit- 
man's Alcohol and the State ; Wheeler's Prohi- 
bition; Wines' s State Prisons and Child- Saving 
Institutions; Wright's Hand Labor in Prisons; 
Ellis's The Cri?ninal; Ryland's Crime, its Cause 
and Remedy ; Tallock's Penological and Pre- 
ventive Principles. 



PUBLICATIONS 

OF THE 

Brooklyn Ethical Association. 



A Study of Primitive Christianity. Large 
i2ino, 319 pp. Ten Lectures before the Ethical 
Association on the Evolution of the Christian Re- 
ligion. By Lewis G. Janes. Price, $1.50. 

"We commend this book to all who are willing to see 
traced in a masterly manner the operation of natural 
causes, of race, politics and social conditions generally, 
upon the rise and progress of Christianity." — Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Evolution. Large i2mo, 408 pp. Fifteen Lectures 
and Discussions before the Ethical Association. 
By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

"Devoted to concise and remarkably clear expositions 
of Evolution as a philosophy, as relating to the physical 
world, to man, to society, to theology, to morals and relig- 
ious thought. The book is prefaced by two extremely 
interesting biographical chapters." — Cambridge (Mass.) 
Tribune. 

Sociology. Large i2mo, 408 pp. Seventeen Lec- 
tures on the Evolution of Society before the Ethical 
Association. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

" Sociology is a young and growing science, but the mate- 
rial for its elaboration is as old as the nature of man, and 
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indeed runs into lower strata of being. It is under such a 
broad conception of the evolution of society that the lectures 
here printed were given. * ♦ This thoughtful book, replete 
with facts and suggestions, is not only interesting, but a 
substantial contribution to sociological literature." 

— Christian Register. 

£voliition in Science and Art. Large i2mo, 
475 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Discussions before 
the Ethical Association. By various authors. 
Price, $2.00. 

'* As a popular exposition of the latest phases of evolution 
this series is thorough and authoritative." — Cininnati Times- 
Star, 

*'The Brooklyn Ethical Association has become, by means 
of its annual course of lectures on ' Evolution,* a valuable 
thought exchange. This was proved to be exceptionally 
true by reason of the discussions which have arisen out of 
its lecture course of the last winter." — The Open Court. 

The Lectures compiled in Evolution, Soci- 
olo|0'» ^^^^ Evolution in Science and Art, in 

separate pamphlets. Price 10 cents each. 

"To any one who takes an interest in Science these 
pamphlets give more for the money than anything which is 
in the market." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

1. Hkrbkrt Spencer. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2. Charles Robert D.\rwin. By John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution. By Garrett P. 

Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth. By Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life. By William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life. By Ros.siter W. Ray- 

mond. 

7. The Descent of Man. By Edward D. Cope. 
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8. Evolution of Mind. By Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

11. Evolution of Morals. By Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 

John W. Chadwick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution. By Starr H. Nichols. 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civil- 

ization. By Minot J. Savage. 

16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution 

Philosophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 

17. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 

Eccles. 

18. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

19. Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. Stani- 

land Wake. 

20. Evolution of the State. By John A. Taylor. 

21. Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

22. Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert G.Eccles. 

23. EvoLUTioNOF Arms and Armor. By John C. Kimball. 

24. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 

Skilton. 

25. EVOLUTIONOF the WAGES SYSTEM. By (ieorge 

Gunton. 

26. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caro- 

line B. Le Row. 

27. Evolution and Social Reform.— I. The Theolo- 

gical Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

28. Evolution and Social Reform.— II, The Social- 

istic Method. By William Potts. 

29. Evolution and Social Reform.— III. The Anar- 

chistic Method. By Hu^h O. Pentecost. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform.— IV. The Scien- 

tific Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

31. Asa Gray. By Mary Treat. 

32. Edward Livingston Youmans. By John Fiske. 

33. Alfred Russel Wallace. By Edward D. Cope. 
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34- Ernst Haeckel. By Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

35. The Scientific Method. By Francis Bllingrwood 

Abbot. 

36. The Synthetic Philosophy. By Benjamin F. Under- 

wood. 

37. Evolution ok Chemistry. By Robert G. Eccles. 

38. Evolution of Electric and Magnetic Physics. 

By Arthur E. Kennelly. 

39. Evolution OK Botany. By Frederick J. WuUing. 

40. Zoology as Related to Evolution. By John C. 

Kimball. 

41. Form and Color in Nature. By William Potts. 

42. Evolution ok Optics. By L. A. W. Alleman. 

43. Evolution ok Art. By John A. Taylor. 

44. Evolution ok Architecture. By John W. Chad- 

wick. 

45. Evolution ok Sculpture. By Thomas Davidson. 

46. Evolution OK Painting. By Forrest P. Rundell. 

47. Evolution ok Music. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

48. Life as a Fine Art. By Lewis G. Janes. 

49. The Doctrine ok Evolution : its Scope and 

Inkluence. By John Fiske. 

The Present Aspect of the Liberal Move- 
in eiit. Pamphlet, 25 pp. A Lecture before the 
Ethical Association. By Joseph Henry Allen. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The Scientific and Metapliysical Methods 
in Philosophy. Pamphlet, 24 pp. A Lecture 
before the Ethical Association. By Lewis G. 
Janes. Price, 5 cents. 

The Religions of the £ast. Pamphlet, 23 pp. 
A Lecture before the Ethical Association. By 
Lewis G. Janes. Price, 5 cents. 
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Insanity and the Care of the Insane. Pam- 
phlet, 43 pp. A Lecture before the Ethical 
Association. By Clark Bell, President of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York. Price, lo 
cents. 

Itt^" Any of the above-named books or pamphlets 
may be purchased at the regular meetings of the As- 
sociation, or will be mailed to any address, post paid, 
on receipt of price. In ordering, please state title 
and author's name in full. 

Address the Chairman of the Literature Committee, 
William Clinton Burling, 

193 Washington Park, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

Founded i88i. Incorporated Feb. 5, 1891. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.— NAME. 
The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

II.— OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are : 

a. The scientific study of ethics, politics, econo- 
mics, sociology, religion and philosophy, and also of 
physics and biology as related thereto. 

b. The application of the results of such studies 
to the problems of practical philanthropy and states- 
manship. 

c. The procurement, preparation and delivery of 
popular lectures, expositions and discussions, and the 
•circulation of the same, together with other printed 
matter relating to such subjects. 

d. The promotion of unity and harmony among 
the friends of progress, by correspondence, friendly 
intercourse and the application of the scientific 
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method to social, religious and political reforms. 

e. The maintenance of a library for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Association. 

III.— TRUSTEES. 

a. The executive authority of the Association, as 
required by law, shall be vested in a Board of nine 
Trustees, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, 
and separately, as consecutively numbered, at the 
annual business meeting which shall be held on the 
Thursday after the second Sunday in May of each 
year. 

b. The Trustees shall have the management and 
control of the affairs of the Association, and if a 
vacancy should occur in the Board, it shall be filled by 
a vote of the members of the Association, for the 
unexpired balance of the term, at the first Members* 
Meeting after due notice of the occurrence of such 
vacancy shall have been given, either at a previous 
meeting of the Association or by written or printed 
notification of the members. 

c. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
but no purchase, sale or mortgage of real estate shall 

be made unless upon the written consent of two- 
thirds of the entire Board. 

d. The Trustees shall select the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and secure competent speakers and essayists. 
They shall have charge of any practical beneficent or 
educational work which may be undertaken by the 
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Association. They shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the correspondence of the Association. 
They shall direct the disbursement of any funds 
in the hands of the Treasurer. They shall report 
their action on all matters of importance to the 

Association. 

e. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, or a 

majority of them, in December of each year, to file 
in the office of the County Clerk of King's County, 
a certificate stating the names of Trustees and 
Officers, with an inventory of the property, effects 
and liabilities, making affidavit of the truth of such 
certificate and inventory, and that the Association 
has not been engaged in any other business than 
such as is set forth in the original certificate of 
incorporation. 

IV.— OFFICERS. 
In order to secure harmony and efficiency in execu- 
tive administration, the first Trustee, by virtue of his 
office, shall be the President of the Association ; the 
second and third Trustees shall be the first and 
second Vice-Presidents ; the fourth Trustee shall be 
the Recording Secretary ; the fifth its Corresponding 
Secretary; the sixth its Treasurer, and the seventh its 
Librarian. Together with the eighth and ninth Trus- 
tees, these officers shall constitute the Board of 
Executive Control of the Association as before pro- 
vided. The term of office of the Trustees and 
Officers of the Association shall commence on the 
day subsequent to their election, and shall expire on 
the day following the election of their successors. 



The meetings of the Association will be held 
in the Second Unitarian Churchy corner of 
Clinton and Congress Streets^ Brooklyn^ at y.jo 
P. M. on the et^enings announced. 

A brief discussion upon the topic of the evening^ 
by invited speakers^ will folloiv each lecture. 
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Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

Founded i88i. Incorporated Feb. 5, 1891. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.— NAME. 
The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The Brooklyn Ethical Assoclvtion. 

II.— OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are : 

a. The scientific study of ethics, politics, econo- 
mics, sociology, religion and philosophy, and also of 
physics and biology as related thereto. 

d. The application of the results of such studies 
to the problems of practical philanthropy and states- 
manship. 

c. The procurement, preparation and delivery of 
popular lectures, expositions and discussions, and the 
•circulation of the same, together with other printed 
matter relating to such subjects. 

d. The promotion of unity and harmony among 
the friends of progress, by correspondence, friendly 
intercourse and the application of the scientific 



method to social, religious and political reforms. 

e. The maintenance of a library for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Association. 

Ill— TRUSTEES. 

a. The executive authority of the Association, as 
required by law, shall be vested in a Board of nine 
Trustees, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, 
and separately, as consecutively numbered, at the 
annual business meeting which shall be held on the 
Thursday after the second Sunday in May of each 
year. 

b. The Trustees shall have the management and 
control of the affairs of the Association, and if a 
vacancy should occur in the Board, it shall be filled by 
a vote of the members of the Association, for the 
unexpired balance of the term, at the first Members* 
Meeting after due notice of the occurrence of such 
vacancy shall have been given, either at a previous 
meeting of the Association or by written or printed 
notification of the members. 

c. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
but no purchase, sale or mortgage of real estate shall 

be made unless upon the written consent of two- 
thirds of the entire Board. 

d. The Trustees shall select the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and secure competent speakers and essayists. 
They shall have charge of any practical beneficent or 
educational work which may be undertaken by the 



Association. They shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the correspondence of the Association. 
They shall direct the disbursement of any funds 
in the hands of the Treasurer. They shall report 
their action on all matters of importance to the 

Association. 

e. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, or a 

majority of them, in December of each year, to file 
in the office of the County Clerk of King's County, 
a certificate stating the names of Trustees and 
Officers, with an inventory of the property, effects 
and liabilities, making affidavit of the truth of such 
certificate and inventory, and that the Association 
has not been engaged in any other business than 
such as is set forth in the original certificate of 
incorporation. 

IV.— OFFICERS. 
In order to secure harmony and efficiency in execu- 
tive administration, the first Trustee, by virtue of his 
office, shall be the President of the Association ; the 
second and third Trustees shall be the first and 
second Vice-Presidents ; the fourth Trustee shall be 
the Recording Secretary ; the fifth its Corresponding 
Secretary; the sixth its Treasurer, and the seventh its 
Librarian. Together with the eighth and ninth Trus- 
tees, these officers shall constitute the Board of 
Executive Control of the Association as before pro- 
vided. The term of office of the Trustees and 
OflScers of the Association shall commence on the 
day subsequent to their election, and shall expire on 
the day following the election of their successors. 



v.— THE PRESIDENT AND VICE- 
PRESIDENTS. 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his 
absence, of one of the Vice-Presidents, to conduct the 
meetings and discussions held by the Association, 
and to preside over the deliberations of the Board of 
Trustees. 

VI.— THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to 
write out in a suitable book an abstract or digest of 
the discussions and the proceedings of each meeting ; 
to keep a list of the members, and to notify them ot 
the regular and special meetings of the Association 
whenever it shall be necessary. 

VII.— THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Association, 
under the general supervision of the President and 
the Board of Trustees. 

VIII.— THE TREASURER. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and 
disburse any funds which the Association may 
possess, subject to the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. He shall keep a record of all donors and 
subscribers of money, keep a full and accurate ac- 
count of all receipts and expenditures, and submit a 
report in writing at the annual business meeting. 
His books must at all times be open to the members 
of the Board. 
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IX.— THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take charge 
of all books belonging to the Association, to exercise 
a general supervision over the distribution and sale 
of its publications, and otherwise to perform the usual 
■duties of a Librarian, subject to the advice and con- 
trol of the Board of Trustees. 

X— COMMITTEES. 

Standing Committees on Membership, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Applied Ethics, Comparative Religion, Sociol- 
ogy, Friendly Intercourse, and such others as may, 
from time to time, be authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, shall be appointed by the President at the 
beginning of each administrative year, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. Such committees 
shall take into consideration such matters within the 
compass of their respective duties as may arise or be 
referred to them, in connection with the work and 
correspondence of the Association, and shall report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting of the Association. 
They shall hold office during one year, or until their 
successors are appointed. 

XL— MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership of this Association shall not be re- 
garded as committing one to any particular form of 
religious belief, nor as interfering with other religious 
•or secular connections. No doctrinal test shall ever be 
required as a condition of membership. Any person 
'Of good moral character, over eighteen years of age. 
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approving the objects of the Association, may become 
a member on recommendation of the Committee on 
Membership, duly reported to and approved by the 
Association. Any such person not a resident of the 
City of Brooklyn or City of New York, on a similar 
recommendation duly reported and approved, may be- 
come a non-resident associate member, but without 
the right of voting or holding office in the Association. 
The donation of the sum of one hundred dollars by 
any member duly elected, within any one year, shall 
constitute such person a life member, and entitle him 
to all the privileges of active membership without fur- 
ther payments. 

XII.— ANNUAL DUES. 
The sum of two dollars shall be paid annually by 
each active member, toward the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation. The sum of two dollars shall also be paid by 
each non-resident associate member, who shall there- 
upon be entitled to receive for the current year publi- 
cations of the Association of a value not exceeding the 
annual membership fee. 

XIII.—CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
For the purpose of extending the influence and con- 
nections of the Association, persons residing at a dis- 
tance and in sympathy with its work, may from time 
to time be elected corresponding members, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees. Such member- 
ship shall not involve any pecuniary obligations to the 
Association, and only active members shall be entitled 
to vote or hold office in the Association. 
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XIV.— MEETINGS. 

Educational meetings shall be held at such times 
and places as the Trustees may determine, Cor the 
discussion of such topics as properly come within the 
scope of the Association's work. These meetings 
shall be open to the public under such regulations as 
the Trustees may deem necessary. Members* meet- 
ings shall also be held on the Thursday evening 
following the second Sunday in each month, from 
October to May, at such places as the Trustees may 
appoint. Business may be transacted at any of the 
meetings herein authorized, a quorum of members 
being present ; and also at special meetings, when 
necessary, provided due printed or written notification 
thereof is mailed to each member at least three days 
before the time of meeting. 

XV.— QUORUM. 

Twelve active members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any regular or 
special meeting of the Association. 

XVI.— AMENDMENT. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote at any regular meeting of the Association, pro- 
vided notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been given at any previous regular meeting, or by 
printed or written notification mailed to each member 
one week in advance of the time when such amend- 
ment shall be voted upon. 



OFFICERS. 



SKASOIX 1893-93. 



President: Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 353 Lafayette 

Avenue. Office, Pulitzer Building, Room 171, 63 

Park Row, N. Y. 
jst Vice-President : Mr. WiLLiAM PoTTS, 61 Livingston 

Street. 
2d Vice-President : Miss Caroline B. LeRow, 698 

Greene Avenue. 
Recording Secretary : Mr. Edward B. Rawson, 226 

East P^ifteenth Street, New York City. 
Corresponding Secretary : Miss ELLEN E. Kenyon, 463 

Tompkins Avenue. 
Treasurer: Dr. Charles H. Shepard, 81 Columbia 

Heights. 
Librarian : Mr. John B. Brickelmaier, 639 Carlton 

Avenue. 

Trustees: 

The Trustees of the Association, nine in number, 
comprise the foregoing officers, together with Mr. 
Thomas Proctor, 197 South Oxford Street, and 
Mr. William H. Faber, 269 McDonough Street. 

Legal Counsellor : 
John A. Taylor, Esq., hi Broadway, New York. 
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Committees : 

Committee on Membership : Dr. Charles H. Shepard, 
Chairman, 8i Columbia Heights; Mr. Henry H. 
Moore, i6i Schermerhorn Street; Mr. RuFUS 
W. Powell, 219 Skillman Street; Miss Virginia 
Phcebus, 53 Third Place; and Mrs. Frances D. 
Hull, 173 Hicks Street. 

Committee on Finance: Mr. John A. Taylor, Chair- 
man, 159 South Oxford Street; Mr. George W. 
Banker, 46 Sterling Place; Mr. J. Howard 
Cowperthwait, 201 Lincoln Place; Mr. James 
A. Skilton, 372 Decatur Street; and Mr. Walter 
S. Logan, 58 William Street, New York City. 

Committee on Literature: Mr. John B. Brickelmaier, 
Chairman, 639 Carlton Avenue; Mr. William 
Clinton Burling, 193 Washington Park; Mr. 
George E. Waldo, 34 Nassau street, New York; 
Miss Fanny Hull, 637 Carlton Avenue; and Miss 
Ada W. Smith, 236 Livingston Street. 

Committee on Applied Ethics: Mr. William Potts, 
Chairman, 61 Livingston Street; Mr. R. Ross 
Appleton, 152 Congress Street; Mr. Edward B. 
Rawson, 226 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City; Miss M. Adelaide Bird, iio Clinton Avenue; 
and Mrs. Edward B. Rawson, 226 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York City. 

Committee on Comparative Religion: Mr. Z. Sidney 
Sampson, Chairman, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City; Mr. Forrest P. Rundell, 294 Carroll Street; 
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Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, 46 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York City; Mrs. Z. Sidney Sampson, 
Morrisania; and Mrs. George W. Banker, 46 
Sterling Place. 

Committee on Sociology: Mr. James A. Skilton, Chair- 
man, 115 Broadway, New York City; Mr. John A. 
Taylor, 159 South Oxford Street; Prof. Almon 
G. Merwin, 668 Hancock Street; Miss Caroline 
B. Le Row, 698 Greene Avenue; and Miss Ellen 
E. Kenyon, 463 Tompkins Avenue. 

Committee on Friendly Intercourse: Mr. Ellsworth 
Warner, Chairman, 64 liicks Street; Mr. Dan- 
iel H. Downs, 152 St. John's Place; Mr. Rob 
ERT S. Sturtevant, 174 West Warren Street; Mrs. 
Jennie A. Whitcomh, 393 Cumberland Street; 
and Miss Mary II. Chadwick, 626 Carlton 
Avenue. 



CORRESrONDING MEMBERS: 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, London, England. 

Professor Thomas H. Huxley, Royal College of 
Science, London, S. W., England. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, D. C. L., LL. D., Parkstone, 
Dorset, England. 

Mr. William Lawson, Arkleby Hall, Aspatria, Eng- 
land. 

Miss Frances A. Welby, St. George's Lodge, Ryde, 
I. W., England. 
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Professor William Graham, M. A., Queen's College, 

Belfast, Ireland. 
M. Th. RiBOT, Editor Revue Philosophique^ Paris, 

France. 
James Grosclaude, C. E., Paris, France. 
Count Goblet d'Alviella, University of Brussels, 

Belgium. 
Professor Ernst Haeckel, University of Jena, Saxe 

Weimar, Germany. 
Professor A. Hjalmar Edgren, Ph. D., University of 

Gottenburg, Sweden. 

Babu Pratapa Chandra Roy, C. I. E., Calcutta, 
India. 

Babu Amrita Lal Roy, Editor Hindoo Magazine^ Cal- 
cutta, India. 

Babu Raj Coomar Roy, Sakrigali, Bengal, India. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Professor William Emmette Coleman, A. M., San 
Francisco, California. 

Miss Eliza A. Youmans, Winona, Minnesota. 

Miss Ada W. Smith, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Benjamin F Underwood, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Illinois. 

S. V. Clevenger, M. D., Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Ida Lovejoy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Moline, Illinois. 

Rev. Howard MacQueary, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Professor Edward D. Cope, Pii. D., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Professor E. C. Kenney, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Joseph E. Gichner, A. M., M. D., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Miss M. E. Richmond, Secretary Charity Organization 
Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Sylvan Drey, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Professor Otis T. Mason, Ph. D., National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Professor Amos G. Warner, Ph. D., Superintendent 
of Public Charities, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. F. G. Stephenson, U. S. Navy. 

Professor John Fiske, A. M., Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Professor Edward S. Morse, Peabody Institute, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

Rev. William J. Potter, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Frederick May Holland, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev. William G. Babcock, Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. Clara M. Bisbee, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

Rev. James H. West, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. C. T. Stockwell, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. George A. Dennison, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. J. H. Hendrick, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, York Harbor, Maine. 

Rev. John C. Kimball, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Alfred W. Smith, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Professor John Ward Stimson, Plain field, New 

Jersey. 
Andrew Dickson White, LL. D., Ithaca, New York, 

(United States Minister to Russia.) • 
Mr. J. W. Alfred Cluett, Troy, New York. 
Rev. E. p. Powell, Clinton, New York. 
Mr. Edward J. Maxwell, Amsterdam, New York. 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D., Yonkers, New York. 
Mr. Horace J. Howe, Elmira, New York. 
Professor Hiram J. Messenger, New York City. 



Non-Resident Associate Members: 

Anderson, C. L. G., M. D., Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Cutler, John L., Piscola, Brooks County, Georgia. 
Ehrich, Louis R., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
FuKUSHiMA, Katsutaro, Japan. 
Johnson, S. I., Stoneycroft, Liverpool, England. 
King, D. Webster, Boston, Massachusetts. 
McGrath, James, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
McGrath, Patrick, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Palmie, Miss Anna, Western Reserve College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Palmie, Miss Jessie M., Berlin, Germany. 
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Platt, Chester C, Ithaca, New Yorlc. 

RUNNINGER, John D., Polk, Venango County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Waldo, H. H., Rockford, Illinois. 

WuLLiNc;, Frederick J., Ph. G., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 



The Brooklyn Ethical Association is gratified 
to know that its previous programmes have been 
found useful by societies^ classes and individuals 
in different parts of the country^ in stimulating 
and aiding the systematic study of Ethical y Social^ 
Scientific and Philosophical problems from the 
standpoint of Evolution. Its Secretary will gladly 
correspond with Literary Clubs, Political Organ- 
izations, Religious, Ethical and Philosophical 
Societies, or individuals, desiring to promote or 
engage in this study. The Lectures on ^'Evolu- 
tion, " * * Sociology, " ' * Evolution in Science, Philo- 
sophy and Art," and ''Man and the State" are 
now published in neatly bound companion vol- 
umes, which may be obtained of the Librarian, 
The separate lectures are also published singly in 
pamphlet form. Attention is called to the com- 
plete list of the published Lectures of the Associa- 
tion on pages 38-42, of this programme. Any 
information will be furnished to persons desiring 
io purchase or circulate these lectures, by the 
Librarian or members of the Committee on. 
Literature, 



COMMENDATORY. 

* Thank you for the programme of the Asso- 
ciation's work for the forthcoming year. It 
seems to me an admirable one. The topics are 
all worth treating, and I doubt not will lead 
to useful discussion." 

— Herbert Spencer. 

*'Your suggestion of subjects interests me 
much. The one on the Philosophy of History 
would please me greatly. As regards the 
evolution of penal methods and institutions, I 
am just now beginning a paper for the Social 
Science Association on a subject closely akin 
to it. * * Should I remain in the country I 
would hope to present a paper on one of the 
subjects named/' , 

— Andrew D. White, LL. D. 

"Your essays and discussions have rendered 
valuable aid to ethical science." 

— William J. Potter, 

President of the Free Religious Association, 



FACTORS IN CIVILIZATION. 

TRUTH REVEALED BY FREE DISCUSSION. 

**We are told that discussion is dangerous. 
Dangerous to what.^ Truth invites it, courts 
the point of the Ithuriel-spear, whose touch can 
but reveal more clearly the grace and grandeur 
of her angelic proportions." 

— James Russell Lowell. 

progress achieved through human volition. 

"How has the world's moral progress thus 

far been carried on? Just as certainly by the 

action of human wills as by the great working 

force of Nature. The crown and climax of the 

Universe's moral force, the last and finest form 

in which it ultimates itself, is human volition. 

Other things are used to make its trunk and 

limbs, but it blossoms only in souls, and fruits 

itself through wills.'' 

— John C. Kimball. 

evolution's goal. 

''Liberty is not the point of departure, but 
the goal of human evolution.'' 

— Count Goblet d'Alviella. 
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The course of study suggested for the current 
season continues in the field of Applied Soci- 
ology, with special reference to the customs, 
forces and tendencies which enter as factors into 
our American civilization. The topics for the 
several lectures belong to the departments of 
practical ethics, economics and sociology 
proper, rather than to that of politics; yet some 
of them have already invaded the field of politi- 
cal discussion, and are doubtless destined in no 
distant future to tax even more severely than 
heretofore the resources of practical states- 
manship. 

All free governments, wherein the settlement 
of social and political issues is attempted 
through universal or manhood suffrage, depend 
for their stability and prosperity upon the widest 
diffusion of intelligence among their citizens. 
Since a just and final settlement of such dis- 
puted questions can be hoped for only through 
the application of the method of science and 
evolution to their consideration, and since all 
problems relating to human rights and obliga- 
tions are predominantly ethical in their char- 
acter, the work undertaken by this Association 
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would seem to be second to no other in prac- 
tical utility and vital importance. 

In accordance with our established custom, 
we recommend to all intending to follow this 
course of study the perusal of Spencer's * 'Prin- 
ciples of Ethics/' and Bryce's *'The American 
Commonwealth." A more extended course of 
reading is also recommended in connection 
with each topic. 

We again earnestly invite the co-operation 
of educators, religious and ethical teachers, 
students of social science, the leaders of politi- 
cal parties, the secular and religious press and 
the public generally, in our efforts to cultivate 
an enlightened patriotism and a sound and intel- 
ligent judgment upon the great questions of 
civic and individual duty. 



FACTORS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 



SUNDAY EVENINGS. 



I. 
October i6, i8g2. 

The Nation's Place in Civilization: 

Evolution of the Nation. Its relation to 
the tribe, clan, family and individual. 
The Federal system. Difference between 
a Nation and a Confederacy. Natural 
and arbitrary factors in national life. 
When is the sentiment of nationality a 
help, and when a hindrance to universal 
human brotherhood? Dangers of a too 
rigid and immobile structure of the State. 
A written Constitution: is it a help or a 
hindrance to progress? Prospective final 
relation of the Nation to humanity at large. 
Ethical aspects of the problem. 
Essay by Charles De Garxno, Ph. D., 

President of Swarthmore College. 
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Discussion to bt opened by Mr. William Potts, 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology and jfustice; Mulford's The Nation; 
Bryce*s The American Commonwealth; Maine's 
Ancient LaWy Early Law and Customs and Popular 
Government ; Coulanges* The Ancient City ; Lub- 
bock's Origin of Civilization; Woodrow Wilson's 
The State; Freeman's Comparative PoMics; Wool- 
sey's Political Science; Twiss's The Law of 
Nations; Humboldt's The Sphere and Duties of 
Government; Draper's Intellectual Development of 
Europe, 

11. 

October jo, i8g2. 

iXatural Factors of American Civi- 
lization: Geological factors: How the 
framework of the country was made, geo- 
logically. Location of mountain ranges 
and water courses. Nature's early storing 
up of materials for our future civilization. 
Geographical factors: relation of sections, 
extent of territory and remoteness from 
European Nations. Natural unity of .our 
country. Climatic factors: their wonderful 
diversity. Contact with a new country, 
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virgin soils and primeval forests. Con- 
quest of the wilderness. Influence of 
these factors on the physical, moral and 
intellectual life of the people. 

Essay by Rev. John C. Kimball. 

Discussion to be opened by Air. Z. Sidney Sampson, 

Collateral Readings: Bryce's The American 
Commonwealth; Carey's Principles of Social Science^ 
Pasty Present and Future and Harmony of Interests^ 
Marsh's Man and Nature; Guyot's Earth and Man; 
Huxley's Physiography; Introductory chapters in 
Buckle's History of Civilization; Payne's History of 
the New World called America; Shaler's Man and 
Nature in America; Guyot's Physical Geography. 

III. 

November ij, i8()2. 

What America Owes to the Old 

World: Contributions of Europe to 
America — in blood, culture and institu- 
tions. The Puritan and Cavalier. What 
America owes to England and to Holland. 
Differentiation of the American from the 
European type, Asiatic and African fact- 
tors. Immigration. Helps and hind- 
rances to our civilization from these and 
allied influences. 
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Essay by Mr. A. Emerson Palmer. 

Discussion to be opened by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Collateral Readings: Bryce's The American 
Commonwealth; Fiske's Discovery of America^ The 
Beginnings of New England^ The American Revolu- 
tion^ The Critical Period in American History^ 
American Political Ideas ^ and Civil Gov eminent in 
the United States; Von Hoist's Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States. 

IV. 

November 27, i8g2. 

War and Peace: What we have gained 
and lost in respective eras of conflict and 
harmony. Armaments and standing 
armies: how the necessity for these is 
obviated by our remoteness from other 
powerful nations. Peace between nations 
as a condition of promoting civilization. 
Duty of promoting international arbitra- 
tion. 

Essay by Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr, Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology and Principles of Ethics; Sheldon Amos's 
Political and Legal Remedies for War; Maine's 
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International Law; Field's Outlines of an Interna- 
tional Code; Sumner's The True Grandeur of 
Nations; Palm's Capital Punishment^ With a Chapter 
on War; Krapotkin's War^ Law' and Authority; 
Tolstoi's War and Peace. 

V. 

December ii^ i8()2. 

Inter-State Commerce: Railroads, ca- 
nals and telegraphs as bonds of national 
union and agents in promoting civiliza- 
tion. Extent and value of our local as 
compared with our foreign trade. Gov- 
ernment control, Federal and State, versus 
individual control. Laws regulating trans- 
portation: are they beneficial or injurious? 
The conflict of Federal and State authority; 
can it be avoided ? Relation of our inter- 
state commerce, to the question of pro- 
tection and free trade. What principle 
should control the national policy? 

Essay by Mr. Robert W. Tayler. 

Disaission to be opened by Mr, John C Welch, 

Collateral Readings : The Federalist; Fiske's 
The Critical Period in American History; Cooley's 
Popular and Legal View of Traffic Pooling; Dahney^s 
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Public Regulation of Railways; Hudson *s The Rail- 
ways and the Republic; Fink's Railway Problem and 
its Solution^ Regulation of Inter -St ate Commerce^ etc; 
Hadley's Railroad Transportation; Harper's Law 
of Inter- State Commerce; Seligman's Railway Tariffs 
and the Inter- State Commerce Law; Reports of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. 

VI. 

January z, i^^J. 

Foreign Commerce: Influence of com- 
merce in promoting civilization. Inter- 
change of products and ideas with foreign 
nations. Influence of international rela- 
tionships in promoting American civiliza- 
tion. Our relations with our nearer neigh- 
bors: Canada, Mexico and South America. 
The Monroe doctrine: its implied duties 
and obligations. The reciprocity idea: 
should it control our intercourse with for- 
eign nations ? Ultimate development of 
the international spirit. Ethical and hu- 
manitarian aspects of the subject. 

Essay by Hon. William J. Coombs. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Walter S. Logan. 

Collateral Readings : Maine's International 
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Law ; Twiss*s Law of Nations; Chisholm*s Hand- 
book of Comnwrcial Geography; Curtis's Tradd and 
Transportation between the United States and Latin 
America; Dilke's Problems of the Greater Britain; 
Gronlund's Our Destiny; Villebard's History of 
the International; Our Continent^ or America for the 
Americans; Co nti lion's Essai Sur le Commerce. 

VII. 
January 75, 18^3. 

The Economic Position of Woman: 

Natural limitations of women in industrial 
occupations. The wages question: should 
women receive equal pay with men for 
the same work ? Women in business and 
the professions. Moral and economic in- 
fluence of woman's employment in busi- 
ness, on herself, the family and society. 
How it affects her social standing. Ethics 
of the wages problem. 

Essay by Hon. Charles H. Ham. 

Discussion to be opened by Prof. Almon G. Merwin^ Pd. D 

Collateral Readings ; Spencer's Principles of 
Ethics; Mill's Subjection of Woman; Gun ton's Prin- 
ciples of Social Economics; Adams's Woman* s Work 
and Worth; Carroll D. Wright's Articles on The 
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Working Girls of Boston^ The Economic Position of 
Wofnan, etc., (Arena and Forum); Helen Camp- 
beirs Prisoners of Poverty; The Misses Martin and 
Henrotin's The Social Status of European and 
American Women; Le Roy Beaulieu*s Le Travail 
des Femmes aux jlyhq, sitcle; Helen Lange's ///"^--^^r 
Education of Women in Europe, and Woman^s Work 
in America, 

VIII. 
January 2j?, i8gj. 

The Social and Political Status of 

Woman: The higher education of 
woman. Ethics of the family and society. 
Woman as citizen, voter and officeholder. 
How it effects her home life. Women in 
school boards and juries. Practical work- 
ings of woman's suffrage in England and 
America. Ethical aspects of the question. 

!E8say by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Discussion to be opened by Miss Ellen E. Kenyon^ Pd, D. 

Collateral Readings : Mary WoUstonecraft's A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women; Mill's Subjec- 
tion of Woman, Spencer's " The Rights of 
Woman," and "The Constitution of the State," in 
jfustice, (compare Chapter on "The Rights of 
Woman " in Social Statics ;) Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
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Anthony's History of Woman Suffrage; Mrs. Faw- 
cett's *'\Vhy Women Require the Franchise,*' in 
Essays and Lectures by M. and G, Fawcett; Chap- 
ters on '* Woman Suffrage" and "The Position of 
Woman" in Bryce's . American Commonwealth; 
Clarke's Sex in Education; Miss Brackett*s Educa- 
tion of American Girls; Bushnell's Woman^s Suf- 
frage the Reform Against Nature; Grant Allen's 
Woman's Intuition^ Forum, 1890. 

IX. 
February 12, i^gj. 

Evolution of Penal Methods and 

Institutions: Evolutionary gfrounds 
on which government in a Republic has 
the right to deal with crime and its punish- 
ment. Heredity and crime. Are acquired 
characteristics hereditary? Influence of 
environment — social and economic — on 
the prevention and cure of crime. Jails, 
prisons and reformatories. Improvement 
in penal methods. Capital punishment: is 
it effective as a deterrent? Statistical evi- 
dence. Ethical aspects of the question. 

Essay by Mr. James McKeen. 

Discussion to he opened by Mr, Nelson y. Gates. 
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Collateral Readings : Wilson's Science and 
Crime; Altgeld's Live Questions, including our 
Penal Machinery and its Victims; Spencer's *' Prison 
Ethics,** in Essays, Morale Political and Esthetic; 
Wines's State of Prisons and Child Saving Institu- 
tions; Morrison's Crime and its Causes; DuCane's 
The Punishment and Prevention of Crime; Ry land's 
Crime, its Causes and Remedy; Tallack's Penological^ 
and Preventive Principles; Pike's History of Crime in 
England; Green's Crime^ its Nature ^ Causes Ireat- 
ment and Prevention; Ellis's The Criminal; Dug- 
dale's The Jukes; Wright's Hand Labor in Prisons; 
Prof. E. S. Morse's " Natural Selection and Crime,'* 
in Popular Science Monthly, August, 1892 ; Dr. 
Robert Fletcher's Retiring Address as President 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington^ 
D. C. 

" X. 

February 26, 1^93- 

Evolution of Charities and Charit- 
• able Institutions: Evolution of the 
charitable impulse, and how it has beeni 
affected by the Republican idea of equality. 
Use and abuse of public and private chari- 
ties. The method of prevention and self- 
help. Shall the State assist in charitable 
enterprises? Effect of indiscriminate char- 
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ity on character. Ethical side of the 
question. 

Essay by Prof. Amos O. Warner, 9ft;ii D., 

Supt. of Public CharitieSy Washington^ /). C, 

Discussion to be opened by Miss M, E. Richmond^ Sec*y 
Charity Organization Society ^ Baltimore^ Md, 

Collateral Readings : Fawcett's Pauperism^ 
its Causes and Remedies; Eden's State of the Poor; 
Adams's Notes on the Literature of Charities; Mrs. 
Lowell's Public Relief and Private Charity; Way- 
land's Out-Door Relief and Tramps; McCulloch's 
Tlie Tribe of Jshmael: a Study of Social Degradation^ 
(Address before the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, 1888) ; article on "London 
Charities," by Elizabeth Bisland, {Cosmopolitan^ 
July, 1 89 1) ; Dr. Seaman's *' Social Waste of a 
Great City," {Science^ vol. viii, p. 283); Jacob 
Riis's How the Other Half Lives. 

XL 

March 12, 18 g 3. 

The Drink Problem: Its evolution and 
present status. Its relation to our modern 
civilization. Physiological, psychological 
and scientific aspects of the question. In- 
fluence of heredity, climate, brain and 
nerve exhaustion, etc., in promoting in- 
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temperance. Sociological aspects of the 
problem . The saloon as a place of social 
resort. What can we substitute for it, and 
how can we counteract its evil tendencies? 
Prohibition, license and legal restrictions. 
How far are such measures to be com- 
mended? Educational and religious in- 
fluences? Can these cure inebriety, and 
protect society from its evil effects? Ethi- 
cal and evolutionary aspects of the ques- 
tion. Indications looking toward its scien- 
tific solution. 

Essay by T. D. Crothers, M. D., 

Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Itiebridy. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Jo /in A. Taylor. 

Collateral Readings : Mill On Liberty; Spen- 
cer's Principles of Ethics; Dr. Bowditch's Intemper- 
ance in the Light of Cosmic Laws; Kerr's Inebriety: 
its Etiology^ Pathology^ Treat ffie?it and yurisprudence; 
Inebriety and Crime; Ribot's Diseases of the Will; 
Parish's Alcoholic Inebriety ; Galton's Natural Inheri- 
tance; Oswald's The Poison Problem; Iles's The 
Liquor Question ifi Politics; Pitman's Alcohol and the 
State; Gustaf son's 7'he Foundation of Death; 
Wheeler's Prohibition; Fern aid's Economics of Pro- 
hibition; Sermons and Addresses on Temperance 
by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, and Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford. 
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XII. 

March 26, iSpj, 

The Labor Problem: Relations of em- 
ployers and employees. Historical devel- 
opment of the present American system. 
Apprenticeship, and subsequent changes 
in educational methods. Trades-unionism: 
What are its advantages and its evils? Co- 
operation and profit-sharing as remedies 
for existing inequities. Economic distri- 
bution of earnings. Mr. Dolge's method. 
International aspects of the labor problem. 
Its ethical phases. 

Essay by Bev. Nicholas P. Gilman, 

Editor of The New World. 
Discussion to be opened by Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 

Collateral Readings : Thorold Rogers's Six 

Centuries of Work and Wages; Ely's The Labor 
Movement in America; Barns's The Labor Problem; 
Atkinson's Capital and Labor Allies^ riot Enemies^ 
and Taxation and Work; Gladden's Working People 
and their Employers; Wright's Relation of Political 
. Economy to the Labor Question^ The Factory System^ 
Uniform Hours of Labor^ and Presefit Actual Condi- 
tion of the Working Alan; Gun ton's Wealth and 
Progress; George's Progress and Poverty^ and The 
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Condition of Labor; Ruskin*s Fors Clavigera ; 
Toynbee's Industrial Revolution in England; Gil- 
man's Profit-Sharing; Sedley Taylor's Profit-Shar- 
ing between Capital and Labor ; Powderly's Thirty 
Years of Labor. 

XIII. 
April p, i8gj. 

Political Aspects of the Labor Prob- 
lem: Our political institutions as related 
to capital and labor. How far can indus- 
trial inequities be regulated by law. Labor 
associations as related to good citizenship 
in a Republic. The People's Party and its 
aims. The ballot: direct legislation; the 
initiative and referendum. 

Essay by Mr. Jeremiah W. Sullivan. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr, George E, Waldo, 

Collateral Readings ; Powderly's Thirty 
Years of Labor; Wright's Historical Sketch of the 
Knights of Labor; Miller's Trade Organizations in 
Politics ; Chamberlin's Sovereigns of Industry ; Sul- 
livan's Concept of Political yustice^ 2ii\dL Direct Legisla- 
tion through the Initiative and Referendum ; Jacob- 
son's An Ounce of Prevention ; Lloyd's Strike of 
Millionaires against Miners ; Hubbard's The Coming 
Climax in the Destinies of America; Huxley's Social 
Diseases and Worse Remedies. 
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XIV. 

April 23, 1893. 

The Philosophy of History: The doc- 
trine of evolution as applied to history. 
How it should be written and studied. 
Critique of our American historians, with 
reference to the new historical method. 
The study of history as a preparation for 
political and social duties. How far are 
historical tendencies due to racial and cli- 
matic peculiarities, and how far can they 
be modified and controlled by conscious 
individual efforts. Bearing of our own 
history on the problems of the hour. Im- 
portance of this study to our American 
youth, and to all American citizens. 

Essay by Bev. E. P. Powell, 

Author of " Our Heredity from God,*^ etc. 

Discussion to be opened by William II. Maxwell^ Ph. D. 

Collateral Readings : Hegel's Philosophy of 
History; Froude's Essay on The Philosophy of His- 
tory; Fiske*s **The Doctrine of Evolution: its Scope 
and Influence," {^Evolution in Science^ Philosophy and 
Art); Early Chapters in Buckle's History of Civilu 
zation; Green's History of the English People; Mc* 
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Master's History of the People of the United States; 
Fiske's Historical Works; Dr.Janes*s **Carlyle*s 
Philosophy of History,'* {Westminster Review^ 
October, 1889). 



OF THE 

Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

A Study of Primitive Christianity. Large 
1 2 mo, 319 pp. Ten Lectures before the Ethical 
Association on the Evolution of the Christian Re- 
ligion; By Lewis G. Janes. Price, $1.50. 

*' We commend this book to all who are willing to see traced 
in a masterly manner the operation of natural causes, of race, 
p olitics and social conditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gjress ot Christianity." — Popular Science Monthly. 

!ETOlutioii. Large i2ino, 408 pp. Fifteen Lectures 
and Discussions before the Ethical Association. By 
various authors. Price, $2.00. 

" Devoted to concise and remarkably clear expositions of 
Evolution as a Philosophy, as relating to the physical world, to 
man, to society, to theologfy, to morals and religious thought. 
The book is prefaced by two extremely interesting biographical 
chapters." — Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune. 

Sociologcy. Large i2mo, 408 pp. Seventeen Lec- 
tures on the Evolution of Society, before the Ethical 
Association. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

" Sociology is a young and growing science, but the material 
for its elaboration is as old as the nature of man, and indeed runs 
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into lower strata of being. It is under such a broad conception 
of the evolution of society that the lectures here printed were 
given. * * This thoughtful book, replete with facts and sug- 
gestions, is not only interesting, but a substantial contribution to 
sociological literature." — Christian Raster. 

J]volution in Science, Pliilosophy and Art. 

Large i2mo, 475 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Ethical Association. By various 
authors. Price, $2.00. 

"As a popular exposition of the latest phases of evolution this 
series is thorough and authoritative. — Cincinnati Times-Star. 

"Someot the most important presentations and epitomes pub- 
lished in America. They are all upon important subjects, are 
prepared with great care, and ai e delivered, for the most part, 
by eminent authorities." — Public Opinion. 

JUan and th.e State. Studies in Applied Sociology. 
Large i2mo, 556 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, on 
the Political Issues of the Day. By various authors. 
Price, $2.00. 

'• A noble scheme. Such lectures and discussions are just what 
is needed." — John Fiske. 

*' By men ot unquestioned ability, whether one accepts their 
views or not, and form in their mass a series of able articles on 
economic science." — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The Liectures compiled in [Evolution^ Soci- 
ologry> Evolution in Science, Pliilosopliy 
and Art, and Man and tlie State, in sepa- 
rate pamphlets. Price 10 cents each. 

"To any one who takes an interest in Science these pamphlets 
give more for the money than anything which is in the market." — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 



I. HsucitT Spbncbk. By XHuniel Graenleaf Thorryon. 
a. TniwwT Rowirr Darwin. By John W. Chadwick. 

3. SuLAR AMD PLAHBrARYl R«uuJH >w. .ByfrTrett P. SecvlML 

4. Evolution of thb Earth . By Lewis G* Jaaes . 

5. EvoLimoNOP VbgetalLifs. ByWflUam Potts. 

6. EvoumoN OP Animal Lifb. By Rossiter W. Raymoad. 

7. Thb Dbscbnt of Man. By Edward D. Cope. 

8. Evolution of Mind. By Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Sooety. By James A.Skilton. 

zo. ^VOLUTION of Thbologv. By Z. Sidney Sampson, 
zz. Evolution of Morals. By Lewis G. Janes. 
Z2. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 
13. Evolution as Rblatbd to Rbligious Thought. By John W.. 
Chadwick. 

Z4, The Philosophy of Evolutton. By Starr H. Nichols. 
15. The Effects of Evolution on thb Coming Civilization. By^ 
Minot J. Savage. 

z6. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Philosophy. By 
Lewis G. Janes. 

Z7. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. Eccles. 
z8. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

19. Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. Staniland. 

Wake. 

20. Evolution of thk State. By John A.Taylor. 

21. Evolution of Law. By Rufus Sheldon. 

22. Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert G. Eccles. 

23. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By John C. Kimball. 

24. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. Skilton. 

25. Evolution of the Wages System. By George Gunton. 

26. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline B.. 

Le Row. 

27. Evolution and Social Reform. — L The Theological. 
, Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

28. Evolution and Social Reform. — II. The Socialistic 

Method. By William Potts. 
2Q. Evolution and Social Reform. — III. The Anarchistic: 
Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 
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30. ^FounioN AMD Social ^B«i>qi»i.-^V. T«b ^ScsiBrcnFic 

MpTHOD. By Dantol Greooleftf TboinpAon . 

31. Asa Gray. By Mwry Treat. 

32. £dwam» LiviiiG8t>oir YQfniiANs. By JvHttk'^tikt. 

33. Aijnn.Hus8BL.WAU.ACR. BjrEchvmrd D.'Gope; 

34. EmmrMAwcBsu ByT%ad4eM9 &\«Wra!aaBttw 

35. Xw« Dm— I mil. Miifiimy. By- Francis Ellingwood Ablnott. 
86. The Synthetic Philosophy. By Benjamin F. Underwood. 

37. Evolution OF Chemistry. By Robert G. Eccles. 

38. Evolution op Electric and Magnetic Physics. By Arthur 

E. Kennelly. 

39. Evolution OF Botany. By Frederick J. Wulling. 

40. Zoology as Related to Evolution. By John C. Kimball. 

41. Form AND Color in Nature. By William Potts. 
43. Evolution of Optics. By L. A. W. AllemaJi. 

43. Evolution of Art. By John A. Taylor. 

44. Evolution of Architecture. By John W. Chadwick. 

45. Evolution of Sculpture. By Thomas Davidson. 

46. Evolution of Painting. By Forrest P. Rundell. 

47. Evolution of Music. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

48. Life as a Fine Art. By Lewis G. Janes. 

49. The Doctrine of Evolution : rrs Scope and Influence. By 

John Fiske. 

50. The Duty of a Public Spirit. By E. Benjamin Andrews. 

51 . The Study of Applied Sociology. By Robert G. Eccles . 
5a. Representative Government. By Edwin D. Mead. 

53. Suffrage and the Ballot. By Daniel S. Remsen. 

54. The Land Problem. By Otis T . Mason. 

55. The Problem of City Government. By Lewis G. Janes. 

56. Taxation and Revenue: The Free Trade View. By 

Thomas G. Shearman. 

57. Taxation and Revenue: The Protectionist View. By 

George Gunton. 

58. The Monetary Problem. By William Potts. 

59. The Immigration Problem. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

60. Evolution of the Afric-American. By Samuel J. Bar- 

rows. 
6z. The Race Problem in the South. By Joseph Le Conte. 
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63. Education and Citizenship. By John W. Chad wick. 

63. Thr Dbmocratic Party. By Edward M. Shepard. 

64. The Republican Party. By Roswell G. Hon*. 

65. The Independent in Poutics. By John A. Taylor. 

66. Moral Questions in Politics. By John C. Kimball. . 

Insanity and the Care of the Insane. Pam- 
phlet, 43 pp. A Lecture before the Ethical 
Association. By Clark Bell, President of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York. Price, 10 
cents. 

The Present Aspect of the Liberal Move- 
ment. Pamphlet, 25 pp. A Lecture before the 
Ethical Association. By Joseph Henry Allen. 
Price, 15 cents. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical Methods 

in Philosophy. Pamphlet, 24 pp. A Lecture 
before the Ethical Association. By Lewis G. Janes. 
Price, 5 cents. 

The Relig^ions of the Cast. Pamphlet, 23 pp. 

A Lecture before the Ethical Association. By 
Lewis G. Janes. Price, 5 cents. 
^^S^ Any of the above named books or pamphlets 
may be purchased at the regular meetings of the 
Association, or will be mailed to any address, post 
paid, on receipt of price. The usual discount allowed 
to the Trade, and to Public and Circulating Libraries. 
In ordering, please state title and author's name in 
full. Address the Librarian, 

John B. Brickelmaier, 

639 Carlton Avenue, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The meetings of the Association will he held in 
^he Second Unitarian Churchy corner of Clinton 
and Congress Streets, Brooklyn, at y.jo P. M, 
on the evenings announced. 

A brief discussion upon the topics of the even- 
ing, by invited speakers, will follow each lecture. 
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Founded i88i. Incorporated Feb. 5, 1891. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.— NAME. 

The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

II.— OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are : 

a. The scientific study of ethics, politics, econom- 
ics, sociology, religion and philosophy, and also of 
physics and biology as related thereto. 

d. The application of the results of such studies 
to the problems of practical philanthropy and states- 
manship. 

c. The procurement, preparation and delivery of 
popular lectures, expositions and discussions, and the 
circulation of the same, together with other printed 
matter relating to such subjects. 

d. The promotion of unity and harmony among 
the friends of progress, by correspondence, friendly 



intercourse and the application of the scientific 
method to social, religious and political reforms. 

e. The maintenance of a library for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Association. 

III.— TRUSTEES. 

a. The executive authority of the Association, as 
required by law, shall be vested in a Board of nine 
Trustees, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, 
and separately, as consecutively numbered, at the 
annual business meeting which shall be held on the 
Thursday after the second Sunday in May of each 
year. 

b. The Trustees shall have the management and 
control of the affairs of the Association, and if a 
vacancy should occur in the Board, it shall be filled by 
a vote of the members of the Association, for the 
unexpired balance of the term, at the first Members' 
Meeting after due notice of the occurrence of such 
vacancy shall have been given, either at a previous 
meeting of the Association or by written or printed 
notification of the members. 

c. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
but no purchase, sale or mortgage of real estate shall 
be made unless upon the written consent of two- 
thirds of the entire Board. 

d. The Trustees shall select the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and secure competent speakers and essayists. 
They shall have charge of any practical beneficent or 



^educational work which may be undertaken by the 
Association. They shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the correspondence of the Association. 
They shall direct the disbursement of any funds in the 
hands of the Treasurer. They shall report their action 
on all matters of importance to the Association. 

e. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, or a majority 
of them, in December of each year, to file in the 
office of the County Clerk of Kings County, a certifi- 
■cate stating the names of Trustees and Officers, with 
an inventory of the property, effects and habilities, 
making affidavit of the truth of such certificate and 
inventory, and that the Association has not been 
engaged in any other business than such as is set forth 
in the original certificate of incorporation. 

IV.— OFFICERS. 

In order to secure harmony and efficiency in execu- 
tive administration, the first Trustee, by virtue of his 
office, shall be the President of the Association ; the 
second and third Trustees shall be its first and 
second Vice-Presidents ; the fourth Trustee shall be 
its Recording Secretary; the fifth its Corresponding 
Secretary ; the sixth its Treasurer, and the seventh its 
Librarian. Together with the eighth and ninth Trus- 
tees, these officers shall constitute the Board of Execu- 
tive Control of the Association as before provided. 
The term of office of the Trustees and Officers of the 
Association shall commence on the day subsequent to 
their election, and shall expire on the day following 
the election of their successors. 



v.— THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS. 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his 
absence, of one of the Vice-Presidents, to conduct the 
meetings and discussions held by the Association, 
and to preside over the deliberations of the Board of 
Trustees. 

VI.— THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to 
write out in a suitable book an abstract or digest of 
the discussions and the proceedings of each meeting ; 
to keep a list of the members, and to notify them of 
the regular and special meetings of the Association 
whenever it shall be necessary. 

VII —THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Association, 
under the general supervision of the President and 
the Board of Trustees. 

VIII.— THE TREASURER. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and 
disburse any funds which the Association may 
possess, subject to the direction of the Board of 
Trustees. He shall keep a record of all donors and 
subscribers of money, keep a full and accurate account 
of all receipts and expenditures, and submit a report 
in writing at the annual business meeting. His books 
must at all times be open to the members of the. 
Board. 
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IX.— THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take charge 
of all books belonging to the Association, to exercise 
a general supervision over the distribution and sale of 
its publications, and otherwise to perform the usual 
duties of a Librarian, subject to the advice and control 
of the Board of Trustees. 

X.— COMMITTEES. 

Standing Committees on Membership, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Applied Ethics, Comparative Religion, Sociol- 
ogy, Friendly Intercourse, and such others as may, 
from time to time, be authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, shall be appointed by the President at the 
beginning of each administrative year, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. Such committees 
shall take into consideration such matters within the 
compass of their respective duties as may arise or be 
referred to them, in connection \\dth the work and 
correspondence of the Association, and shall report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting of the Association. 
They shall hold office during one year, or until their 
successors are appointed. 

XL— MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership of this Association shall not be re- 
garded as committing one to any particular form of 
religious belief, nor as interfering with other religious 
or secular connections. No doctrinal test shall ever be 
required as a condition of membership. Any person 
of good moral character, over eighteen years of age, 
approving the objects of the Association, may become 
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a member on recommendation of the Committee on 
Membership, duly reported to and approved by the 
Association. Any such person not a resident of the 
city of Brooklyn or city of New York, on a similar 
recommendation duly reported and approved, may be- 
come a non-resident associate member, but without 
the right of voting or holding office in the Association. 
The donation of the sum of one hundred dollars by 
any member duly elected, within any one year, shall 
constitute such person a life member, and entitle him 
to all the pri\nleges of active membership without 
further payments. 

XII.— ANNUAL DUES. 

The sum of two dollars shall be paid annually by 
each active member toward the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation. The sum of two dollars shall also be paid by 
each non-resident associate member, who shall there- 
u])()n be entitled to receive for the current year publi- 
cations of the AsvSociation of a value not exceeding the 
iinnual membership fee. 

XIII.— CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

For the purpose of extending the influence and con- 
nections of the Association, persons residing at a dis- 
tance and in sympathy with its work, may from time 
to time be elected corresponding members, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees. Such member- 
ship shall not involve any pecuniary obligations to the 
Association, and only active members shall be entitled 
to vote or hold office in the Association. 
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XIV.— MEETINGS. 

Educational meetings shall be held at such times 
and places as the Trustees may determine, for the 
discussion of such topics as properly come within the 
scope of the Association's work. These meetings 
shall be open to the public under such regulations as 
the Trustees may deem necessary. Members' meet- 
ings shall also be held on the Thursday evening follow- 
ing the second Sunday in each month, from October 
to May, at such places as the Trustees may appoint. 
Business may be transacted at any of the meetings 
herein authorized, a quorum of members being present ; 
and also at special meetings, when necessary, provided 
due printed or written notification thereof is mailed to 
each member at least three days before the time of 
meeting. 

XV.— QUORUM. 

Twelve active members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any regular or 
special meeting of the Association. 

XVI. -AMENDMENT. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote at any regular meeting of the Association, pro- 
vided notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been g^ven at any previous regular meeting, or by 
printed or written notification mailed to each member 
one week in advance of the time when such amend- 
ment shall be voted upon. 
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The Brooklyn Ethical Association is gratified 
to knom that , its previous programmes have been 
found useful by societies^ classes and individuals 
in different parts of the country^ in stimulating 
and aiding the systematic study of Ethical, Social, 
Scientific and Philosophical problems from the 
standpoint of Evolution. Its Secretary will gladly 
correspond with Literary Clubs, Political Organ- 
izations, Religious, Ethical and Philosophical 
Societies, or individuals, desiring to promote or 
engage in this study. The Lectures on " Evolu- 
tion^' ''''Sociology,'' ** Evolution in Science, Philo- 
sophy and Art," ''''Man and the State,'' ana 
" Factors in American Civilization," are now 
published in neatly bound companion volumes, 
which may be obtained of the Librarian. The 
separate lectures are also published singly in 
pamphlet form. Attention is called to the complete 
list of the published Lectures of the Association on 
pages 50 to 55 of this programme. Any informa- 
tion will be furnished to persons desiring to pur- 
chase or circulate these lectures, by the Librarian 
or members of the Committee on Literature. 
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WHAT EVOLUTION MEANS. 

" Our language, our institutions, our beliefs, 
our ideals, whatever, in short, is mightiest and 
dearest in all our world, all this together is a 
slow and hard-won growth, nobody's arbitrary 
invention, no gift from above, no outcome of a 
social compact, no immediate expression of 
reason, but the slowly formed concretion of 
ages of blind effort^ unconscious, but wise in 
its unconsciousness, often selfish, but humane 
even in its selfishness. The ideals win the 
battle of life by the secret connivance, as it 
were, of numberless seeming un-ideal forces. 
Climate, hunger, commerce, authority, super- 
stition, war, cruelty, toil, greed, compromise, 
tradition, conservatism, loyalty, sloth, — all 
these co-operate, through countless ages, with 
a hundred Qther discernible tendencies, to 
build up civilization. And civilization itself 
is, in consequence, a much deeper thing than 
appears on the surface of our consciousness. 
Instinct has a larger share in it than reasoning. 
Faith counts for more in it than insight. 
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It embodies in concrete form that deeper self 
that the idealists love to talk about. Your 
deeper self is plainly a sort of abstract and 
epitome of the whole history of humanity. A 
new and wiser form of the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis occurs to you. The humanity that 
toiled and bled and worshiped of old has trans- 
mitted to you, in your language and institu- 
tions, in the ancient lore that your fathers 
taught you, in your prejudices, in your faults, 
in your consciousness, in your religion, the very 
soul of its agony and of its glory. You can 
read in history your personal instincts writ 
large in the language of evolution. The meta- 
phors of your heathen ancestors are crystalized 
in every word that you utter. The very horrors 
of their superstitions are the true though 
humble origin of your loftiest and most sacred 
devotions. Humanity never really forsakes 
its past. The days of mankind are bound to 
each other in mutual piety." — Josiah Royce. 
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Universal Scope of Evolution's Law. 

" Sweet the genesis of thinjrs, 
Of tendency through endless ages, 
Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages. 
Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 
Of the old flood's subsiding slime. 
Of chemic matter, force and form. 
Of poles and powers, cold, wet and warm ; 
The rushing metamorphosis 
Dissolving all that fixture is 
Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid Nature to a dream." 

" We are in transition, from the worship of 
the fathers, who inshrined the law in a private 
and personal history, to a worship which recog- 
nizes the true eternity of the law, its presence 
to you and me, its equal energy in what is 
called brute Nature and in what is called sacred 
history." — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

** There can be no social or political actions 
but what are determined by the minds, separate 
or aggregated, of human beings ; these human 
beings can have no mental processes and con- 
sequent activities which are not parts of their 
lives, subject to the laws of their lives ; and 
the laws of their lives are included within those 
most general laws to which life at large must 
conform." — Herbert Spencer, ^^ Ethics of 
Social Li fey 
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The course of study suggested for the pres- 
ent season reverts to some of the aspects of 
evolution presented by the physical sciences, 
with the purpose of emphasizing the unity of 
evolutionary law in all phenomena, from the 
building of the worlds to the loftiest ethical, 
social and intellectual manifestations of the 
human mind. 

The practical bearing of the laws of the phy- 
sical universe on " life and the conditions of 
survival " is emphasized at every point ; the 
health and happiness of the individual and the 
advancement of civilization being shown to be 
, dependent on harmony with cosmic law. This 
course will be seen to have an important bear- 
ing upon the future work of the Association. 

In accordance with our established custom, 
an extended course of reading is recommended 
in connection with each topic. 

We again earnestly invite the co-operation 
of educators, religious and ethical teachers, 
students of social science, the leaders of politi- 
cal parties, the secular and religious press and 
the public generally, in our efforts to cultivate 
a sound and intelligent judgment upon the 
great questions of civic and individual duty. 
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LIFE, AND THE CONDITIONS OF 

SURVIVAL. 



The Physical Basis of Ethics, Sociology 

AND Religion. 



SUNDAY EVENINGS. 



I. 
October 29, 1893. 

Cosmic Evolution, as Related to Ethics. 

Equilibration and equity : — the essential 
unity of physical and ethical processes. 
How the struggle for existence and the 
law of survival ultimates in the moral 
sense. Physical and intellectual aspects 
of the problem. Inexorable operation of 
Nature's physical laws. Rationale of the 
pain and suffering which result therefrom 
in sentient organisms. The concomitant 
evolution of pleasure and happiness. De- 
generation under evolutionary law : — the 
fact and its significance. Pessimism, optim- 
ism and meliorism as logical attitudes of 
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the mind in view of the facts of human 
experience. Meaning of the ** fittest " in 
evolutionary survival. Individual respon- 
sibility in social evolution. Influence of 
the human will, for good or ill, in guiding 
and controlling the forces of Nature and 
advancing individual and social betterment. 
Prof. Huxley's Oxford address :--Does the 
practice of goodness imply a voluntary 
antagonism to the cosmic evolutionary 
processes ? 

Essay by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 

President of the Association. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. James A. Skit ton. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's First Prin- 
ciples^ Principles of Psychology, and Principles 
of EH hies : Fiske's Cosmic Philosophy ; Powell's 
Our Heredity from God ; Bain's Mind and Body ; 
Picton's The Mystery of Matter, and The Phil- 
osophy of Ignorance ; Clifford's Body and Mind, 
Seeing and Thinking, and The Scientific Basis of 
Morals; Wake's Evolution of Morality ; Lan- 
kester's Degeneration : A Chapter in Darwinism ; 
Hinton's Life in Nature, and Mystery of Pain ; 
Arabella Buckley's The Moral Teachings of Sci- 
ence ; Huxley's Evolution and Ethics (Oxford 
Address). 
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11. 

Nm^ember 12, 1893. 

Solar Energ'y. Cosmic heat from nebula to 
man. What is heat ? Its relations to 
other forms of energy. Conditions of 
plant and animal life at different periods 
of the earth's history due to solar heat. 
Distribution and movements of plants and 
animals due to temperature. Variations 
of temperature at different periods of the 
earth's history. The development of civili 
zation as related to temperature. Light as 
related to form and color. Light as related 
to the lives of plants and animals. The 
eye and its marvelous adaptation to light 
and color. Light and health. Coal as the 
stored up energy of past ages. The debt 
of civilization and human comfort to this 
store. What does so remarkable a piece 
of previsional adaptation mean ? The sun, 
planets and light as religious symbols and 
objects of worship. 

Essay by Mr. A. Emerson Palmer. 

Discussion to be opened by Prof. Howard V. Frost, 
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Collateral Readings : Haeckel's The His- 
tory of Creation ; Spencer's The Nebular Hy- 
pothesis ; Proctor's Astronomy ; Carr's The Sun : 
Its Constitution and Phenomena ; Tyndall's Lec- 
tures on Light y and Heat as a Mode of Motion ; 
MoUoy's The Modern Theory of Heat, and The 
Sun as a Storehouse of Energy ; Flammarion's 
The Wonders of the Heavens; Gore's The 
Visible Universe: Chapters on the Origin and 
Constitution of the Heavens ; Preston's The The- 
ory of Light ; Allen's Solar Light and Heat ; 
Schellen's Spectrum Analysis; CroU's Climate 
and Time ; Bell's The Cause of the Ice Age ; 
Wright's Man and the Ice Age. 

III. 

November 26, 1893. 

The Atmosphere. History of the earth's 
atmosphere. Its past and present condi- 
tions. Its probable composition in the 
past. Its present composition. Its relations 
to the respiration of plants and animals in 
the past and in the present. How its 
changes had to be met by morphological 
changes in animated nature. How it moulds 
the earth's form by its chemical action on 
the rocks and soil. The laws governing 
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air currents and the effects of such cur- 
rents on animated nature. Trade winds 
and commerce. Oxygen and life. Nitro- 
gen and life. Carbon dioxide and life. 
Chemical and physical conditions of the 
atmosphere as related to health and morals. 
The wonderful adaptations and delicate 
adjustment of balances between plants, 
animals and air as related to each other. 

Essay by Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

Discussion to be opened by Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, 
Pd. D. 

Collateral Readings : Roscoe's Chemistry^ 
Vol. I., pp. 434-457 ; Johnston's The Chemistry of 
Common Life ; Angus Smith's The Atmosphere ; 
Pettenkoffer's T he Air in its Relations to our 
Clothing, Dwellings and Soil ; Hartwig's The 
Aerial World ; Parke's Hygiene ; Fox's Sani- 
tary Examination of Water ^ Air and Food ; 
Kingzett's Nature's Hygiene ; Becquerel's Traite 
Ele'mentaire Privee et Publique. 

IV. 

December 10, 1893. 

Water. Composition of water. Its history 
in the evolution of the earth. Its produc- 
tion in all forms of combustion and by all 
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animals. Its chemical and physical func- 
tions within every organism making life 
possible. How plants and animals survive 
by adapting themselves to various amounts 
of it in ponds, swamps, lakes, dry land, wet 
land, seas, etc. Its effects in modifying 
structure and function in plants and ani- 
mals. How it has altered the earth's form 
by its physical properties and how it has 
affected life, health and morals. Glaciers. 
Floods. Rivers. Tides. Tidal waves. 
Ocean currents. Large bodies of water as 
influencing social communication. How 
related to the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals. How oceanic islands, 
have been made to produce plants. Com- 
merce. Purification of the body by bath- 
ing as an aid to survival. Perspiration 
and its function. Religious uses of water 
and what they symbolize. 

Essay by Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. 

Discussion to be opened by Dr. Charles H, Shepard, 

Collateral Readings : Huxley's Physiography^ 
pp. 21-74, 100-184 ; Roscoe's Chemistry, pp. 202- 
287 ; Tyndall's The Forms of Water in Clouds 
and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers ; Johnston's The 

3 
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Chemistry of Common Life; Fox's Sanitary 
Examination of Water, Air and Food ; Parke's 
Hygiene : Wilson's Hand-book of Hygienic and 
Sanitary Science; Becquerel's Traits ^l/men- 
taire ; Sir Henry Bell's The Cause of the Ice 
Age ; Wright's The Ice Age in North America ; 
Wallace's Island Life, and The Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Plants and Animals; 
Heilprin's Geographical and Geological Distribu- 
tion of Plants and Animals. 



V. 

December 24, 1893. 

Food. How plants feed. Adaptations of soil 
and air to their requirements. Failures of 
adaptation and the result. Results of ex- 
hausting the soil by imprudent farmers. 
Adequacy and inadequacy of the food sup- 
ply, and their bearing on reproduction and 
survival ; their ethical, sociological and re- 
ligious implications. Herbiverous, gram- 
niverous and carnivorous animals. Effects 
of various kinds of food on the body as 
affecting health, character and longevity. 
Animal and vegetable foods, fruits and 
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farinacea. The chemist as the possible 
food producer. Artificial selection and 
what it has done for our food supply. The 
foods of various races and their effect on 
survival. National and religious prejudices 
against some kinds of food. Digestion. 
How and where the various elements of 
our food are assimilated. Comparative 
study of the structure of the teeth and di- 
gestive organs in animals and man as 
related to diet. The ethics, philosophy 
and religion of the well-fed compared with 
those of the ill-fed. 

Essay by Prof. W. O. Atwater. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. John C. Welch. 

Collateral Readings: Miller's Chemistry y 
Vol. III., pp. 899-916 ; Johnston's The Chemistry 
of Common Life ; Edward Smith's Foods (Interna- 
tional Scientific Series) ; Fox's Sanitary Examina- 
tion of Water, Air and Food ; Bennett's Nutri- 
tion and Health; Pavey's Food; Fothergill's 
Manual of Dietetics; Holbrook's Food and 
Work; Goodfellow's Z>/^/^//<r Value of Bread ; 
Bellows's Philosophy of Eating; Ethics of Diet. 
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VI. 

January 14, 1894. 

Structural Variations. Development of the 
earth's structure from nebular conditions. 
Influence of cosmic and molecular forces. 
Lines of least resistance. Continents, 
oceans, rivers, etc., etc., and their fitness 
for certain forms of life. Effect of gravity 
on the production of special forms of plant 
and animal life. Effect upon climate of 
the structure of the earth, distribution of 
mountains, etc., and vice versa. Structural 
peculiarities of birds, fishes, mollusks, rep- 
tiles and beasts. The conditions produc- 
ing these peculiarities and how they aided 
their possessors in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Influence of use and disuse. Effect 
of strains. Form and structure of leaves, 
flowers, fruits and roots, with the conditions 
producing the same and the advantages 
over other forms that perished. Beauty in 
form and color. Sexual selection as re- 
lated to beauty. Beauty of the earth in 
its mountains, lakes, etc., and how it con- 
spires to produce health in human beings 
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and thus influence survival. Relation of 
structure, in brain and body, to mental 
traits and capacity. Grandeur of the 
whole harmony of cosmic structure and its 
adaptations. 

Essay by Prof. Edward D. Cope, Ph. D. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson, 

Collateral Readings : Darwin's Origin of 
Species^ Descent of Man, and Animals and 
Plants under Domestication ; Haeckel's History 
of Creation ; Lyell's Principles of Geology ; Mi- 
vart's On the Genesis of Species, and Man and 
Apes ; Cope's Origin of the Fittest ; Wallace's 
Darwinism ; Romanes' Scientific Evidences of 
Organic Evolution, and Darwinism ;, Huxley's 
On the Origin of Species, Manual of the Anatomy 
of Vertebrated Animals, and Manual of the 
Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals ; Carpenter's 
Nature and Man ; Powell's Our Heredity from 
God ; Kemper's Animal Life as Affected by the 
Natural Conditions of Existence ; Schmidt's The 
Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times ; 
Henslow's The Origin of Floral Structures ; 
Nicholson's The Ancient Ufe-history of the 
Earth. 
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VII. 

January 28, 1894. 

Locomotion. Laws of limitation of motion 
and their meaning. Sessile and motile 
forms of life. Advantages of motility to 
plants and animals. Its development 
among plants. Evolution of the muscular 
system in animals and man. Modes of 
locomotion among reptiles, birds, quad- 
rupeds and man. The special advantages 
of each. The rationale of physical culture. 
Athletic culture in Greece, Rome, Modern 
Europe and America. Ethical and hygi- 
enic relations of physical culture. Its 
bearings on the survival of the human race. 
Influence of theological ideas on the treat- 
ment and development of the human body. 
Artificial means of locomotion. Beasts of 
burthen. Railways "and steamships as 
they affect civilization. Electricity as a 
motor power. The spread of ethical and 
religious ideas as affected by modes of 
locomotion. 

Essay by Dr. Martin L. Holbrook. 

Discussion to be opened by Prof. Almon G. Merwin, 
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Collateral Readings: 'Maxey's An/ma/ Met /i- 
anism : A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion ; Pettigprew's Animal Locomotion ; 
Darwin's Emotional Expression in Man and Ani- 
mals ^ and Power of Movement in Plants ; Flint's 
Source of Muscular Power ; Rosenthal's General 
Physiology of Muscles and Nerves ; Warner's 
The Anatomy of Movement, and Physical Elx- 
pression : Its Modes and Principles ; McKen- 
drick's Life in Motion ; La Grange's Physiology 
of Bodily Exercise ; Proctor's Health and Hap- 
piness. 

VIII. 

February ii, 1894. 

Work. Labor as a factor in evolution. Its 
individual and sociological aspects. How 
related to cosmic action. What is the 
trend and outcome of that relation ? Evo- 
lution of systematic vocations in life. 
Relations of labor to food supply and re- 
production. Hygienic and ethical rela- 
tions of work, and its various forms. 
Climatic influences in determining occupa- 
tion. Dangers attached to various forms 
of labor and how they are overcome. 
Differentiation of occupations as related 
to the growth of civilization. Its effect on 
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individual character. Its economic aspects. 
Is labor a curse or a blessing to mankind ? 
Relation of stimulants to work, their 
rationale and mental and physical effects. 
Importance of cultivating an avocation as 
well as a vocation. Overwork and un- 
derwork, and their dangers. Educa- 
tional influence of a true vocation in life. 
Work and worship. 

Essay by Dr. David A. Norton. 

Discussion to be opened by William H. Maxwell^ 
Ph. D. 

Collateral Rkadings: Caxi^nt&r's Principles 
of Mental Physiology ; Grant Allen's Physiological 
Aesthetics ; Becquerel's Traits ^Umentaire Priv^e 
et Publique ; Labor as a Means of Human hn- 
provement (Popular Science Monthly, 1891, p. 
571); QdiX\y\€^ Critical ajid Miscellaneous Essays; 
Hamerton's Intellectual Life ; Fothergill's Dis- 
eases of Sedentary and Advanced Life; Galton's 
Hereditary Genius^ and English Men of Science : 
Their Nature and Nurture ; Smiles's Self Help ; 
Ham's Manual Training ; Froebel's Education 
of Man; Kindergarten and Manual Training 
Literature ; Gladden 's Man and his Tools ; 
Mac Arthur's Education in its Relation to Manual 
Industry. 
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IX. 

February 25, 1894. 

Protective Covering. Its evolutionary his- 
•tory and meaning. Individualizing tend- 
ency — segregation. The coverings of 
plants and their organs as means of pro- 
tection against air, water and temperature. 
The natural coverings of animals and their 
relations to the climates and conditions 
where they are found. Feathers. Wool. 
Fur. Hair. Artificial clothing and its 
uses. Influence of clothing on life, health 
and longevity. The evolution of modesty. 
The nude in nature and art. Mental 
effects of uniformity and variety in dress- 
The Quaker and devotees of fashion. 
Armor. Natural armor among animals. 
Dress reform. Physical deterioration due 
to improper clothing. Clothing as related 
to temperature and the changes of the 
seasons. Heat-conductivity of various 
materials used for clothing. Beauty of 
clothing. The true function of clothing. 
Ethical aspects of the topic. 

Essay by Mrs. Lizzie Cheney Ward. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Thomas Proctor. 
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Collateral Readings: Spencer's Sociology^ 
and Illustrations of Universal Progress ; Hulme's 
The Birth and Development of Ornament ; Bal- 
four's The Evolution of Decorative Art ; Flower's 
Fashion in Deformity ; Starr's Dress and Adorn- 
ment (Popular Science Monthly, 1891, pp. 488, 
787); Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 



X. 

March 11, 1894. 

Shelter. Conditions of climate demanding 
shelter. Influence of shelter on plant life. 
Means of shelter adopted by animals for 
the protection of themselves and young. 
Evolution of various forms of shelter for 
human uses, from caves, bowers and tents 
to palaces. How each step aided in sur- 
vival. How beauty supplements use in 
effecting this end. Ethical, sociological 
and religious effects of family shelter and 
housing — every home at once a shelter, a 
castle and a church. How gravitation, 
earthquakes and tornadoes have affected 
architectural evolution. The protection 
derived from fortifications, prisons and 
churches. How the exclusion of light and 
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air from our houses and public buildings 
affects health and survival. 

Essay by Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. George E. Waldo. 

Collateral Readings : Darwin's Origin of 
Species, and Descent of Man ; Wallace's Darwin- 
ism : Joly's Man before Metals ; Lyell's The An- 
tiquity of Man ; Lubbock's Prehistoric Man ; 
Tylor's Primitive Culture , and Anthropology ; 
Spencer's "Sources of Architectural Types," in 
Illustrations of Universal Progress; Le Due's 
Story of a House; Eassie's Healthy Homes; 
\jv^\i€% History of Art ; Articles "Anthropology" 
and "Architecture" m Encyclopcedia Britannica ; 
Gerhard's Architecture and Sanitation. 



XL 

March 25, 1894. 

Habit. The evolution of habit in plants, 
animals and men. Its beginnings in con- 
scious effort. Instinct as habit inherited. 
Strange adaptations due to instinct among 
animals. Good and bad habits as related 
to survival. All education to establish 
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habits harmonic with our environment. 
Skill the result of habit in all forms of 
employment. The automatic character 
of long acquired habits. Are animals 
automatons ? How our habits make or 
unmake us constantly. Religion a habit 
of thought and feeling. Unconscious 
cerebration, as a habit of mind. Habits 
of animals that aid them in the struggle 
for existence. Ethical aspects of acquired 
habits. How they aid and how they ob- 
struct harmonic evolution. Our responsi- 
bility therefor. The highest morality in- 
stinctive and spontaneous. 

Essay by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Dzscussi'on to be opened by Mr. Walter S. Logan. 

Collateral Readings : Spencer's Principles of 
Biology, Sections 302-303, and Principles of Psy- 
chology, ohscptev on "The Physical Synthesis;" 
Carpenter's Mental Physiology ; Maudsley's Phy- 
siology of Mind ; Sully's Sensation and Intuition; 
Huxley's Animal Automatism, and The Physical 
Basis of Life; Proctor's Hereditary Traits; 
James's The Laws of Habit, in Popular Science 
Monthly, February, 1887. 
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XII. 

Sanitation. Its larger meaning. Natural 
and artificial sanitation compared. Clean- 
liness and sanitation among animals, and 
men compared. Origin of diseases and 
pestilences. Their prevention and cure 
by sanitary measures. Filth of the past. 
Survival of the cleanly. Sewerage, nat- 
ural and artificial. Means of carrying off 
waste. Oxidation of waste. Drinking 
supplies and sewerage. Filtering, natural 
and artificial. Disinfection and disin- 
fectants. Superstitions of disinfection. 
Knowledge of sanitation as a means of 
survival. Ventilation as related to sur- 
vival. Variation of sanitary conditions in 
different countries and among different 
races. Fear of air and water among the 
ignorant. Sanitary homes. Sanitary meas- 
ures of different nationalities as conducive 
to comfort, health and longevity. Inter- 
national sanitation. Influence of pure air 
and cleanliness on rational thought and 
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mental sanity. Ethical and sociological 
implications of sanitary science. 

Essay by Mr. James A. Skilton. 

Discussion to be opened by Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

Collateral Readings; Gardiner's Longevity ; 
Gerhard's Architecture and Sanitation ; Shoe- 
maker's Heredity, Health and Personal Beauty ; 
White's "From Fetich to Hygiene" (Popular 
Science Monthly, 1891, pp. 433, 600), and '* Miracles 
and Medicine," (Ibid, pp. i, 145) in Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science ; Corfield's Health ; Teale's 
Dangers to Health ; Johnston's The Chemistry of 
Common Life; Richardson's A Ministry of Health, 
and Diseases of Modern Life; Oswald's Physical 
Education ; Tyndall's Essays on Floating Matter 
in the Air ; Smith's Health ; Martin's The Hu- 
man Body. 

XIII. 

April 22, 1894. 

Philanthropy. The evolution from Nature's 
care for the fittest, to philanthropy's care 
for the feeblest. Influence of philan- 
thropic effort for individuals on race- 
survival. True and false methods of 
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philanthropic action — the ways of senti- 
ment contrasted with those of science. 
The development of sympathy, and its in- 
fluence in social evolution. How it pro- 
motes the solidarity of life. Impediments 
and aids which the physical forces present 
to the exercise of philanthropic sentiment. 
How ** natural selection " leads to " human 
selection." The unity and consistency of 
the evolutionary process. 

Essay by Rev. John C. Kimball. 

Discussion to be opened by Mr. Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson. 

Collateral Readings : Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology, and Principles of Ethics; Darwin's 
Descent of Man ; Graham's Creed of Science, and 
The Social Problem ; Ward's Dynamic Sociology ; 
Greg's Enigmas of Life ; Savage's Morals of 
Evolution ; Huxley's Social Diseases and Worse 
Remedies, and Ethics and Evolution ; Crocker's 
Problems in American Society ; Hobbes's Levia- 
than ; Malthus On Population ; Keene's Art in 
Evolution and Ethics (Dublin Reviezif, July, 1893) ; 
Haeckel's Evolution of Man. 
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XIV. 

April 29, 1894. 

Religion. The physical side of a more per- 
fect religion. The physical side of Chris- 
tianity. Natural religion. Its evolution. 
All things that promote the betterment of 
life are means of ethical and religious ad- 
vancement. How religion aids man in the 
struggle for existence. Its power over 
savage, barbarous and civilized human 
beings for good and ill. The effect it has 
had in leading toward civilization. The 
effect it is now producing in directing 
men toward fulness of life. Can the 
church and the state be effectually separa- 
ted ? The benefits and disadvantages of 
creeds. How they help and hinder human 
evolution. Growth toward the time when 
deeds not creeds will be the word of the 
new faith The beneficial and evil results 
of sectarian theology. The religion of 
the future. " Science for symbol and illus- 
tration." The ethical basis for religious 
fellowship. The development of religious 
beliefs in strict obedience to the law of evo- 
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lution. The new religion comes not to 
destroy but to fulfill. Heresy hunters now 
and in the past. " But yet show I you a 
more excellent way." 

Essay by Rev. Edward P. Powell. 

Discussion to be opened by Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D. 

Collateral Readings : Spencer's First Prin- 
ctpleSy and Principles of Sociology ; Fiske's Cos- 
mic Philosophy, Idea of God and Destiny of Man; 
Powell's Our Heredity from God ; Le Conte's 
Evolution as Related to Religious Thought ; 
Savage's Religion of Evolution ; Hinton's Ufe in 
Nature ; Picton's The Essential Nature of Relig- 
ion ; Max MuUer's Physical Religion ; Gould's The 
Meaning and Method of Ufe^ a Search for 
Religion in Biology ; Chadwick's Evolution as 
Related to Religious Thought. 
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PUBLICATIONS 



OF THE 



Drookiyn EHiloal nssociation. 



A Study of Primitive Christianity. Large i2mo, 
319 pp. Ten Lectures before the Ethical Association 
on the EvoUition of the Christian Religion. By 
Lkwis G. Janes. Price, $1.50. 

" We commend this book to all who are willing to see 
traced in a masterly manner the operation of natural 
causes, of race, pt)litics and social conditions generally, 
upon the rise and progress of Christianity." — Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Evolution. Large i2nio, 408 pp. Fifteen Lectures 
and Discussions before the Ethical Association. By 
various authors. Price, #2.00. 

" Devoted to concise and remarkably clear expositions of 
Evolution as a Philosophy, as relating to the physical 
world, to man, to society, to theology, to morals and re- 
ligious thoiight. The book is prefaced by two extremely 
interesting biographical chapters." — Cambridge {Mass.) 
Tribune. 

Sociology. Large i2mo, 40S pp. Seventeen Lectures 
on the Evolution of Society, before the Ethical As- 
sociation. By various authors. Price, #2.00. 

" Sociology is a young and growing science, but the mate- 
rial for its elaboration is as old as the nature of man, 
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and indeed runs into lower strata of being. It is under 
such a broad conception of the evolution of society that 
the lectures here printed were given. * * This thought- 
ful book, replete with facts and suggestions, is not only 
interesting, but a substantial contribution to sociological 
literature." — Christian Register. 

Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art. Large 
i2mo, 475 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Discussions 
before the Ethical Association. By various authors. 
Price $2.00. 

"As a popular exposition of the latest phases of evolu- 
tion this series is thorough and authoritative," — Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

"Some of the most important presentations and epitomes 
published in America. They are all upon important sub- 
jects, are prepared with great care, and are delivered, for 
the most part, by eminent authorities." — Public Opinion. 

Man and the State. Studies in Applied Sociology. 
Large i2mo, 556 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, on 
the Political Issues of the Day. By various authors. 
Price, $2.00. 

"A noble scheme. Such lectures and discussions are just 
what is needed."— /c?//« Fiske. 

"By men of unquestioned ability, whether one accepts 
their views or not, and form in their mass a series of able 
articles on economic science." — N. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

Factors in American Civilization. Studies in 
Applied Sociolog}^ Large i2mo, 417 pp. Fourteen 
Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethi- 
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cal Association on Practical Problems in our Social 
Life. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

"An admirable programme. The topics are all worth 
treating, and I doubt not will lead to useful discussion." — 
Herbert Spencer. 

The Lectures compiled in Evolution, Sociology, 
Evolution in Science, Pliilosopliy and Art, Man 
and tlie State, and Factors in American Civiliza- 
tion, in separate pamphlets. Price 10 cents each. 

"To any one who takes an interest in Science these 
pamphlets give more for the money than anything which 
is in the market." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

1. Herbert Spkncer. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

2. Charles Robert Dakvvin. By John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution. By Garrett P. 

Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth. By Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life. By William Potts. 

6. fiivoLUTION OF ANIMAL LiFE. By Rossiter W. Ray- 

mond. 

7. The Descent ok Man. By Edward D. Cope. 

8. h:volu TioN OF Mind. By Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

11. Evolution of Morals. By Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. By 

John W. Chadwick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution. By S:arr H. Nichols. 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civili- 

zation. By Minot J. Savage. 

16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Phil- 

osophy. By Lewis G. Janes. 
77. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. 
Eccles. 
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Primitive Man, By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
Growth of the Marriage Relation, By C. Stani- 
land Wake. 

20. Evolution of the State. By John A. Taylor. 

21. Evolution of Law. By Rnfns Sheldon. 

22. Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert G. Eccles. 

23. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By John C. Kim- 

ball. 

24. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. 

Skilton. 

25. Evolution of the Wagfs System. By George Gun- 

ton. 

26. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline 

B. Le Row. 

27. Evolution and Social Reform.— I. The Theologi- 

cal Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

28. Evolution and Social Reform.— II. The Social- 

istic Method. By William Potts. 

29. Evolution and Social Reform.— III. The Anarch- 

istic Method. By Huj?h O. Pentecost. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform.— IV. The Scientific 

Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 

31. Asa Gray. By Mary Treat. 

32. Edward Livingston Youmans. By John Fiske. 

33. Alfred Russel Wallace. By Edward D. Cope. 

34. Ernst Haeckel. By Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

35. The Scientific Method. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 

36. Herbert Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy. By 

Benjamin F. Underwood. 

37. Evolution of Chemistry. By Robert G. Eccles. 

38. Evolution of Electric and Magnetic Physics. By 

Arthur E. Kennelly. 

39. Evolution of Botany. By Frederick J. Wulling. 

40. Zoology as Related to Evolution. By John C, Kim- 

ball. 

41. Form and Color in Nature. By William Potts. 

42. Evolution of Optics. By L. A. W. Alleman. 

43. Evolution of Art. By John A. Taylor. 
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44. Evolution of Architecture. By John W. Chadwick. 

45. Evolution of Sculpture. By Thomas Davidson. 

46. Evolution OF Painting. By Forrest P. Kundell. 

47. Evolution of Music. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

48. Life as a Fine Art. By Lewis G. Janes. 

49. The Doctrine of Evolution : its Scope and Influ- 

ence. By John Fiske. 

50. The Duty of a Public Spirit. By E. Benjamin 

Andrews. 

51. The Study of Applied Sociology. By Robert G. 

Eccles. 

52. Representative Government. By Edwin D. Mead. 

53. Suffrage and the Ballot. By Daniel S. Remsen. 

54. The Land Problem. By Otis T. Mason. 

55. The Problem of City Government. By Lewis G. 

Janes. 

56. Taxation and Revenue : The Free Trade View. By 

Thomas G. Shearman. 

57. Taxation and Revenue: The Protectionist View. 

By Georj?e Gtinton. 
58 The Monetary Problem. By William Potts. 

59. The Immigration Problem. By Z. Sidney Samp.son. 

60. Evolution of the Afric-American. By Samuel J. 

Barrows, 

61. The Race Problem in the South. By Joseph Le 

Conte. 

62. Education and Citizenship. By John W. Chadwick. 

63. The Democratic Party, By Edward M. Shepard. 

64. The Republican Party. By Roswell G. Horr. 

65. The Independent in Politics. By John A. Taylor. 

66. Moral Questions in Politics. By John C. Kimball. 

67. The Nation : Its Place in Civilization. By Charles 

De Garmo. 

68. Natural Factors in American Civilization. By 

John C. Kimball. 

69. What America Owes to the Old World, By A. 

Emeison Palmer. 

70. War and Progress. By Lewis G. Janes. 
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71. Inter-State Commerce. By Robert W. Tayler. 

72. Foreign Commerce. By William J. Coombs. 

73. The Social and Political Status of Woman. By 

John W. Chadwick. 

74. The Economic Position of Woman. By Caroline B. 

Le Row. 

75. Evolution of Penal Methods and Institutions. By 

James McKeen. 

76. Evolution of Charities and Charitable Institu- 

tions: By Amos G. Warner. 

77. The Drink Problem, By T. D. Crothers. 

78. The Labor Problem. By Nicholas P. Oilman. 

79. Political Aspects of the Labor Problem. By J. W. 

Sullivan. 

80. The Philosophy of History. By Edward P. Powell. 

The Scientific and Metapliysical Metliods in Phil- 
osophy. Pamphlet, 24 pp. A Lecture before the 
Ethical Association. By Lewis G. Janes. Price, 
5 cents. 

*^^Any of the above named books or pamphlets 
may be purchased at the regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, or will be mailed to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. The usual discount allowed to the 
Trade, and to Public and Circulating Libraries. In 
ordering, please state title and author's name in full. 
Address the Librarian, 

Mrs. Jennie A. Whitcomb, 

393 Cumberland Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The meetings of the Association will be held in 
the Second Unitarian Churchy corner of Clinton 
and Congress Streets^ Brooklyn^ at 7.30 P, M. 
on the evenings announced. 

A brief discussion upon the topics of the evenings 
by invited speakers^ will folloiu each lecture. 

These lectures will be repeated on the Sunday 
evenings succeeding those announced in this pro- 
gramme, at 8 o'clock, in the Lecture Room of the 
Church of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth street and 
Park Avenue, New York City, {Rev, Robert 
Colly er, Minister^ under the auspices of the Science 
Sermon Society, of which Dr, Duren J* H. 
Ward has been the Resident Lecturer for the past 
two years. 
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*' A noble program, the most timely, it seams tome, 
you have ever had."-E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 
LL. D,, President of Brown University. 
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Founded i88i. Incorporated Feb. 5, 1891^ 

BY-LAWS. 

J.— NAME. 

The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

II.— OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are: 

a. The scientific study of ethics, politics, econom- 
ics, sociology, religion, and philosophy, and also of 
physics and biology as related thereto. 

h. The application of the results of such studies 
to the problems of practical philanthropy and states- 
manship. 

c. The procurement, preparation, and delivery of 
popular lectures, expositions, and discussions, and the 
circulation of tlie same, together with other printed 
matter relating to such subjects. 

d. The promotion of unity and harmony among 
the friends of progress, by correspondence, friendly 



intercourse, and the application of the scientific 
method to social, religious, and political reforms. 

f. The maintenance of a library for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Association. 

III.— TRUSTEES. 

a. The executive authority of the Association, as 
required by law, shall be vested in a Board of nine 
Trustees, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, and 
separately, as consecutively numbered, at the annual 
business meeting, which shall beheld on the Thursday 
after the second Sunday in May of each year. 

h. The Trustees shall have the management and 
control of the affairs of the Association, and if a 
vacancy should occur in the Board, it shall be filled by 
a vote of the members of the Association, for the 
unexpired balance of the term, at the first Members' 
Meeting after due notice of the occurrence of such 
vacancy shall have been given, either at a previous 
meeting of the Association or by written or printed 
notification of the members. 

c. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
but no purchase, sale, or mortgage of real estate shall 
be made unless upon the written consent of two-thirds 
of the entire Board. 

d. The Trustees shall select the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and secure competent speakers and essayists. 
They shall have charge of any practical beneficent or 



educational work which may be undertaken by the 
Association. They shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the correspondence of the Association. 
They shall direct the disbursement of any funds in the 
hands of the Treasurer. They shall report to the 
Association their action on all matters of importance. 
e. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, or a majority 
of them, in December of each year, to file in the office 
of the County Clerk of Kings County, a certificate 
stating the names of Trustees and Officers, with an 
inventory of the property, effects, and liabilities, 
making affidavit of the truth of such certificate and 
inventory, and that the Association has not been en- 
gaged in any other business than such as is set forth 
in the original certificate of incorporation. 

IV.— OFFICERS. 

In order to secure harmony and efficiency in execu- 
tive administration, the first Trustee, by virtue of his 
office, shall be the President of the Association; the 
second and third Trustees shall be its first and second 
Vice-Presidents; the fourth Trustee shall be its Record- 
ing Secretary; the fifth, its Corresponding Secretary; the 
sixth, its Treasurer ; and the seventh, its Librarian. 
Together with the eighth and ninth Trustees, these 
officers shall constitute the Board of Executive Control 
of the Association, as before provided. The term of 
office of the Trustees and Officers of the Association 
shall con.mence on the day subsequent to their election, 
and shall expire on the day following the election of 
their successors. 
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v.— THE PRESIDENT AND VICE- 
PRESIDENTS. 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his 
absence, of one of the Vice-Presidents, to conduct the 
meetings and discussions held by the Association, and 
to preside over the deliberations of the Board of 
Trustees. 

VI.— THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to 
write out in a suitable book an abstract or digest of 
the discussions and the proceedings of each meeting; 
to keep a list of the members, and to notify them of 
the regular and special meetings of the Association 
whenever it shall be necessary. 

VII.— THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Association, under 
the general supervision of the President and the 
Board of Trustees. 

VIII.— THE TREASURER. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and 
disburse any funds which the Association may possess, 
subject to the direction of the Board of Trustees. He 
shall keep a record of all donors and subscribers of 
money, keep a full and accurate account of all receipts 
and expenditures, and submit a report in writing at 
the annual business meeting. His books must at all 
times be open to the members of the Board. 



IX.— THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take charge 
of all books belonging to the Association, to exercise 
a general supervision over the distribution and sale of 
its publications, and otherwise to perform the usual 
duties of a Librarian, subject to the advice and control 
of the Board of Trustees. 

X.— COMMITTEES. 

Standing Committees on Membership, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Applied Ethics, Comparative Religion, Sociol- 
ogy, Friendly Intercourse, and such others as may, 
from time to time, be authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, shall be appointed by the President at the 
beginning of each administrative year, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. Such committees 
shall take into consideration such matters within the 
compass of their respective duties as may arise or be 
referred to them, in connection with the work and 
correspondence of the Association, and shall report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting of the Association. 
They shall hold office during one year, or until their 
successors are appointed. 

XI.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership in this Association shall not be re- 
garded as committing one to any particular form of 
religious belief, nor as interfering with other religious 
or secular connections. No doctrinal test shall ever be 
required as a condition of membership. Any person 
of good moral character, over eighteen years of age, 
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approving the objects of the Association, may become 
a member, on recommendation of the Committee on 
Membership, duly reported to and approved by < the 
Association. Any such person not a resident of the 
city of Brooklyn or city of New York, on a similar 
recommendation duly reported and approved, may be- 
come a non-resident associate member, but without 
the right of voting or holding office in the Association. 
The donation of the sum of one hundred dollars by 
any member duly elected, within any one year, shall 
constitute such person a life member, and entitle him 
to all the privileges of active membership without 
further payments. 

XII.— ANNUAL DUES. 

The sum of two dollars shall be paid annually by 
each active member toward the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation. The sum of two dollars shall also be paid by 
each non-resident associate member, who shall there- 
upon be entitled to receive for the current year publi- 
cations of the Association of a value not exceeding the 
annual membership fee. 

XIII.— CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

For the purpose of extending the influence and con- 
nections of the Association, persons residing at a dis- 
tance, and in sympathy with its work, may from time 
to time be elected corresponding members, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees. Such member- 
ship shall not involve any pecuniary obligations to the 
Association, and only active members shall be entitled 
to vote or hold office in the Association. 



XIV.— MEETINGS. 

Educational meetings shall be held at such times 
and places as the Trustees may determine, for the 
discussion of such topics as properly come within the 
scope of the Association's work. These meetings shall 
be open to the public under such regulations as the 
Trustees may deem necessary. Members* meetings 
shall also be held on the Thursday evening following 
the second Sunday in each month, from October to 
May, at such places as the Trustees may appoint. 
Business may be transacted at any of the meetings 
herein authorized, a quorum of members being present; 
and also at special meetings, when necessary, provided 
due printed or written notification thereof is mailed to 
each member at least three days before the time of 
meeting. 

XV.— QUORUM. 

Twelve active members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any regular or special 
meeting of the Association. 

XVI.— AMENDMENT. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote at any regular meeting of the Association, pro- 
vided notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been given at any previous regular meeting, or by 
printed or written notification mailed to each member 
one week in advance of the time when such amend- 
ment shall be voted upon. 
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OFFICERS. 



SEASON 189S-94. 



President: Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 9 Clifton Place. 

OflSce, Fulton Building, Room 519, 130 Fulton 

Street, New York. 
tst Vice-President: Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 191 Dean 

Street. 
2d Vice-President: Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, 178 East 

93d Street, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Mr. John B. Brickelmaier, 639 

Carlton Avenue. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mr. Delmore Elwell, 335 

Lafayette Avenue. 
Treasurer: Dr. Charles H. Shepard, 81 Columbia 

Heights. 
Librarian: Mrs. Jennie A. Whitcomb, 393 Cumber- 
land Street. 

Trustees: 

The Trustees of the Association, nine in number, com- 
prise the foregoing officers, together with Mr. 
Thomas Proctor, 197 South Oxford Street, and 
Mr. William Clinton Burling, 193 Washington 
Park. 

Legal Counsellor: 

John A. Taylor, Esq., iii Broadway, New York. 
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Committees. 



Committee on Membership : Dr. Charles H. Shepard, 
Chairman, 8i Columbia Heights; Mr. W. A. 
Carpenter, 6o Broadway, New York City; Mr. 
Franklin S. Holmes, 45 5 a Macon Street; Miss 
Virginia Phcebus, 53 Third Place; and Mrs. 
Frances D. Hull, 173 Hicks Street. 

Committee on Finance: Mr. Walter S. Logan, Chair- 
man, 58 William Street, New York City; Mr. 
Delmore Elwell, 335 Lafayette Avenue; Mr. 
Lawrence Kneeland, 515 Putnam Avenue; Mr. 
Nelson J. Gates, 1047 Dean Street; and Mr. 
Daniel H. Downs, 152 St. John's Place. 

Committee on Literature: Mr. William Clinton Bur- 
ling, Chairman, 193 Washington Park; Mr. Sid- 
ney A. Saunders, 380 Dean Street; Mr. Franklin 
C. WiCKES, 294 Putnam Avenue ; Miss Jennie M. 
Schoonmaker, 154 Carroll Street; and Mrs. Jennie 

A. Whitcomb, 393 Cumberland Street. 

Committee on Applied Ethics: Mr. A. Emerson Palmer, 
Chairman, 615 Putnam Avenue; Mr. John B. 
Brickelmaier, 639 Carlton Avenue ; Mr. Edward 

B. Rawson, 137 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
City; Mrs. Lawrence Kneeland, 515 Putnam 
Avenue; and Mrs. Edward B. Rawson, 137 East 
Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
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Committee on Good Citizenship: Mr. John A. Taylor, 
Chairman, 159 South Oxford Street; Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, 626 Carlton Avenue; Mr. Thomas 
Proctor. 197 South Oxford Street; Mr. George 
Iles, Park Avenue Hotel, New York City; and 
Mr. George E. Waldo, 34 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 

Committee on Comparative Religion: Mr. Z. Sidney 
Sampson, Chairman, 81 Columbia Heights ; Dr. 
David Allyn Gorton, 137 Clinton Street; Dr. 
Martin L. Holbrook, 46 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York City; Mrs. Z. Sidney Sampson, 81 Co- 
lumbia Heights ; and Miss Emma J. Carr, 138 
South Oxford Street. 

Committee on Sociology : Dr. Robert G. Eccles, Chair- 
man, 191 Dean Street; Dr. John C. Wyman, 39 
Greene Avenue ; Prof. Almon G. Merwin, 668 
Hancock Street; Miss Caroline B. LeRow, 698 
Greene Avenue; and Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, 178 
East 93d Street, New York City. 

Committee on Friendly Intercourse : Mr. Henry Hoyt 
Moore, Chairman, 55 Orange Street; Mr. Ells- 
worth Warner, 212 Eighth Street, Jersey City; 
Mr. Henry Manne, 203 Mqntague Street ; Mrs. 
Beatrice Harrison Slaight, 179 Madison Street; 
and Mrs. John B. Brickelmaier, 639 Carlton 
Avenue. 
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Honorary Corresponding Members: 

(By Permission ) 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, London, England. 

Professor Thomas H. Huxley, Royal College of 

Science, London, S. W., England. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, D. C. L., LL. D., Parkstone, 

Dorset, England. 
Mr. William Lawson, Arkleby Hall, Aspatria, Eng- 
land. 
Miss Frances A. Welby, St. George's Lodge, Ryde, 

L W., England. 
Professor William Graham, M. A., Queen's College, 

Belfast, Ireland. 
M. Th. Ribot, Editor Revue Philosophique, Paris, 

France. 
James Grosclaude, C. E., Paris, France. 
Count Goblet d'Alviella, University of Brussels, 

Belgium. 
Professor Ernst Haeckel, University of Jena, Saxe 

Weimar, Germany. 
Professor A. Hjalmar Edgren, Ph. D., University of 

Gothenburg, Sweden. 
Babu Pratapa Chandra Ray, C. L E., Calcutta, 

India. 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee, Baranagar, India. 
Pundit Avinash Chandra Kaviratna, Translator of 

Charaka-Samhita, Calcutta, India. 
Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mukerjee, Editor Reis and Rey- 

yet, Calcutta, India. 
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Babu Amrita Lal Roy, Editor Hindoo Magazine^ Cal- 
cutta, India. 

Babu Satis Chandra Mukerjee, Guptipara, Bengal, 
India. 

Babu Raj Coomar Roy, Calcutta, India. 

F. H. Skrine, B. a. C. S., Shahabad, Behar, India. 

Pundit SwAMi ViVEKANANDA, India. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Professor Wh-liam Henry Hudson, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, California. 

Professor Amos G. Warner, Ph. D., Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, California. 

Professor Wh.mam Emmette Coleman, A. M., San 
Francisco, California. 

Rev. II. IVI. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Miss Eliza A. Youmans, Winona, Minnesota 

Mrs. Florence Griswold Buckstaff, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

Miss Ada W. Smith, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Miss Mary Proctor, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Underwood, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, 111. 

S. V. Clevenger, M. D., Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Ida Lovejoy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Moline, Illinois. 

Rev. Howard MacQleary, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Professor Edward D. Cope, Ph. D., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Professor E. C. Kenney, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Joseph E. Gichner, A. M., M. D., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, Secretary Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Sylvan Drey, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Professor Otis T. Mason, Ph.D., National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. F. G. Stephenson, U. S. Navy. 

Professor John Fiske, A.M., LL. D., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Professor Edward S. Morse, Peabody Institute, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

*Rev. William J. Potter, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Frederick May Holland, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. William G. Babcock, Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. Clara M. Bisbee, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

Rev. James H. West, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rev. MiNOT J. Savage, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. C. T. Stockwmx, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. George A. Dennison, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. J. H. Hendricks, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, York Harbor, Maine. 

Rev. John C. Kimball, Hartford, Connecticut. 

T. D. Crothers, M. D., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Alfred W. Smith, New Haven, Connecticut. 

""Deceased. 
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Professor John Ward Stimson, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Andrfav Dkkson White, LL. D., Ithaca, New York, 

(United States Minister to Russia). 
Mr. J. \\\ Alfred Cliett, Troy, New York. 
Rev. Edward P. Pow?:ll, Clinton, New York. 
Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Elmira, New York. 
Mr. Edward J. Maxw?:ll, Amsterdam, New York. 
Rev. James T. Bixbv, Ph. D., Yonkers, New York. 
Professor Hiram J. Messenger, New York City. 



Ndn-Resident Associate Members: 

Anderson, C. L. G., M. D., Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Banker, George W., Keene, Essex Co., New York. 

Banker, Mrs. George W., Keene, Essex Co., New 
York. 

Blackmer, E. T.. San Diego, California. 

Bryan, S. S., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

BuRCH, R. A., LL. B. (Mich.), Salina, Kansas. 

BuRCH, Mrs. Clara Louise Teague, B. S. (Cornell), 
Salina, Kansas. 

BuRD, W^iLLiAM, St. Louis, Missouri. 

CoriTs, James A., Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

Cutler, John L., Piscola, Georgia. 

Dexter, A. M., Mattapoisett, Massachusetts. 

Dickinson, S. F., National City, California. 

Dodge, Prof. Melvin Gilhert, Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, New York. 

Dryborough, J. Wilson, M. D., Eureka, Utah. 
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Ely, Edgar T., Buenos Ayres, South America. 

Engle, Horace M., Roanoke, Virginia. 

Fretwell, John, Providence, R. I. 

Frost, Prof. Howard V., Arlington. Massachusetts. 

FuKL'SHiMA, Katsutaro, Nakajima, Osato-Mura, Udo- 
gori, Suruga, Japan. 

Gomez, Sidney, M.D., Taiping, Perak, Malay Penin- 
sula, East Indies. 

Hitchcock, C. C, Ware, Massachusetts. 

Howard, Hon. Hiram, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Howe, Horace J., Galion, Ohio. 

Johnson, S. J., Sioneycroft, Liverpool, England. 

Kimball, F. H., M. D., Rockford, Illinois. 

King, D. Webster, Boston, Massachusetts. 

LocKWOOD, Dr. John A., Camden, Delaware. 

McBride, James H., M. D., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 

McGrath, James, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

McGrath, p., Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Mather, E., M. D., Ph. D., LL. D., D. C. L., Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

Moore, Miss Marion I., Assistant Secretary Charity 
Organization Society, Buffalo, New York. 

Palmie, Miss Anna M., Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

PALMii:, Miss Jessie M., Pulaski, Tennessee. 

Platt, Chester C, Ithaca, New York. 

Platt, Isaac Hull, M. D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 

Runninger, John D., Polk, Venango County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Schlesinger, Barthold, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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Smith, Fred. E., Greeley, Colorado. 
SoMERs, Rev. A. N., Lancaster, New Hampshire. 
Sterlinc;, J. Caroli's, Chicago, Illinois. 
Story, Dr. C. B., Bayside, Long Island, New York. 
Tayler, Robert W., New Lisbon, Ohio. 
Towner, Judge J. W., Santa Ana, California. 
TiRNER, Mrs. M. M., Washington, D. C. 
Waldo, H. H., Rockford, Illinois. 
Washiurn, Rev. O. R., Stoughton, Wisconsin. 
WrLLiNd, Frederick G., Ph. G., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 



Resident Members: 

Adams, Charles Frederic, 90 Pulaski Street. 
Appleton, R. Ross, 154 Congress Street. 
Ai'EL, Charles, 65 Lefferts Place. 
Atel, Mrs. Charles, 65 Lefferts Place. 
Bavier, Charles S., 32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Bayles, Robert N., 365 Henry Street. 
BECKwrrn, Mrs. Emma, 56 West 26th Street, N. Y. 
Beers, F. M., 499 Wythe Avenue. 
Bellows, Henry S., 313 Halsey Street. 
Betts, Mrs. L. W., 2 Middagh Street. 
BorcJHTON, Wn.LL\M H., 308 Carlton Avenue. 
Bradley, M. J., 36 Hart Street. 
Brickelmaier, John B., 639 Carlton Avenue. 
Brickelmaier, Mrs. John B., 639 Carlton Avenue. 
Brooks, Miss Martha Endicott, 174 W. Warren 
Street. 
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Brown, Richard F., 15 Cranberry Street. 

BuRDETTE, C. H., 134 State Street. 

Burling, William Clinton, 193 Washington Park. 

Butler, W. W., 546 Macon Street. 

Butts, Thomas W., 118 Cambridge Place. 

Carpenter, W. A., 60 Broadway, N. Y. 

Carr, Miss Emma J., 138 South Oxford Street. 

Carter, George H., 500 Third Street. 

Carter, Mrs. George H., 500 Third Street. 

Catlin, Charles T., 48 First Place. 

Catlin, Mrs. Charles T., 48 First Place. 

Chadwick, Rev. John W., 626 Carlton Avenue. 

Chadwick, Mrs. John W., 626 Carlton Avenue. 

Christensen, C. T., 70 Eighth Avenue. 

Clapp, Dwight p., Ill Hicks Street. 

Cocks, John, 430 Pacific Street. 

Cole, Edward H., 136 Herkimer Street. 

CoLER, Bird S., 244 Hancock Street. 

Cook, Dr. Charles D., 133 Pacific Street. 

CowPERTHWAiT, J. HowARD, 20I Lincoln Place. 

CoYLE, Stephen M., 146 Jefferson Avenue. 

Cromwell, George, 225 Quincy Street. 

Culver, C. V., 200 Clinton Street. 

Dailey, Abram H., 16 Court Street. 

Davies, J. C, 107 West 69th Street, N. Y. 

Delapierre, Charles, 789 Carroll Street. 

Disturnell, Mrs. Charles, 173 Hicks Street. 

Downs, Daniel H., 152 St. John's Place. 

Downs, Herbert S., 152 St. John's Place. 

EccLES, Dr. Robert G., 191 Dean Street. 

Ellsworth, Benjamin F., 187 Columbia Heights. 
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Ellsworth, Mrs. Benjamin F., 187 Columbia Heights. 

Elwell, Delmore, 335 Lafayette Avenue. 

Faber, William H., 269 McDonough Street. 

Faris, Henry L., 256 President Street. 

FooiE, Dr. E. B., Jr., 120 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 

Freeman, William, 38 Cranberry Street. 

Frothingham, Robert L, 105 Gates Avenue. 

Gates, Nelson J., 1047 Dean Street. 

Goodrich, Charles A., 499 Wythe Avenue. 

Gorton, Dr. David A., 137 Clinton Street. 

Graham, J. Whidden, hi Broadway, N. Y. 

Green, Samuel W., 123 Livingston Street. 

Hall, Bolton, hi Broadway, N. Y. 

Ham, Charles H., 534 Canal Street, N. Y. 

Ham, Henry R., Willoughby Avenue. 

Hartmann, L., 289 Carlton Avenue. 

Hayes, Henry E., 346 Stuyvesant Avenue. 

Hendrix, Hon. Joseph C, 307 President Street. 

Heibach, GrsTAV, 2 Strong Place. 

Hewitt, Charles B., 123 Amity Street. 

HiGGiNs, Charles M., 499 Fourth Street. 

Holbrook, Dr. Martin L., 46 East 21st St., N" Y. 

Holmes, Franklin S., 455A Macon Street. 

HoMANS, Miss Nathalie W., 311 Lafayette Avenue. 

Hooper, Prof. Franklin W., 71 St. James Place. 

Hull, Mrs. Frances D., 173 Hicks Street. 

Iles, George, Park Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Andrew, 380 Clinton Street. 

Janes, Dr. Lewis G., 9 Clifton Place. 

Janes, Mrs. Lewis G., 9 Clifton Place. 

Keeler, James H., 17 Park Place. 
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Kenyon, Miss Ellen E., 178 East 93d St., N. Y. 
Kneeland, Lawrence, 515 Putnam Avenue. 
Kneeland, Mrs. Lawrence, 515 Putnam Avenue. 
LeRow, Miss Caroline B., 698 Greene Avenue. 
Linn, W. H., 192 Concord Street. 
Lloyd, A. V. S., 504 Macon Street. 
Logan, Walter S., 58 William Street, N. Y. 
Long, Madison M., 397 State Street. 
Ludden, William, 22 Gates Avenue. 
McAllister, Thomas H., 227 Degraw Street. 
McCune, Dr. Olive F., 53 Orange Street. 
McDonald' Miss Teresa, 92 Henry Street. 
McLean, North, 286 Van Buren Street. 
Manne, Henry, 203 Montague Street. 
Martin, Edwin G., 133 Fifth Avenue. 
Merwin, Prof. Almon G., 668 Hancock Street. 
Messenger, Prof. Hiram J., 152 West 22d St., N. Y. 
Miller, J. Ernest, 173 Schermerhorn Street. 
Miller, Miss May Halsey, 357 Sixth Street. 
Moore, Henry Hoyt, 55 Orange Street. 
Morehouse, Mrs. D. W., New York City. 
Morford, Eben p., 42 Putnam Avenue. 
Neumann, Paul T. A., 54 Tompkins Avenue. 
Nichols, Henry, New York. 
Norton, Prof. A. S., 160 Willoughby Street. 
Nye, Theodore S., 60 Tompkins Place. 
O'Neil, Miss J. M. C, 302 Livingston Street. 
Ostrander, Mrs. W. R., 910 Lafayette Avenue. 
OvingtOxN, Theodore T., 69 Willow Street. 
Palmer, A. Emerson, 615 Putnam Avenue. 
Peckham, Miss Susan P., 152 State Street. 
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*Phki.ps, Mrs. Gkorce M., 91 Division Avenue. 

PuKi.rs, Miss Ji'LiA F., 91 Division Avenue. 

PiKKius. Miss Anna, 53 Third Place. 

Pmiciu s, Miss ViRt;iNiA, 53 Third Place. 

PowKi.L, RiFis W., 209 Skillman Street. 

Prchior, Thomas, 197 South Oxford Street. 

PiLsii KR, William E., 48 McDonough Street. 

Ramsdkll, \V. M., D. D. S.. 129 South Oxford Street. 

Raihiu N, Miss Mary A., 120 First Place. 

Rawson, Kdward B., 137 East Fifteenth Street, N. Y. 

Rawson, Mrs. Edward B., 137 East Fifteenth Street, 

New York. 
Rkdmkld, Tyler S., 97 St. James Place. 
Rklyka, Gkorck W.J 90 Wilson Street. 
Ridknour, Prof. Willlvm B., 270 Stuyvesant Avenue. 
RipriLR, Edwin T., 352 Ninth Street. 
Rothschild, H. H., 450 Fulton Street. 
RowLKY, Miss Lkna, 450 Classon Avenue. 
RrsT, Pkikr Cox, 124 East 25th Street, N. Y. 
Sampson, Z. Sn)NEY, 81 Columbia Heights. 
Sampson, Mrs. Z. Sidney, 81 Columbia Heights. 
Sainders, Sidney A., 3S0 Dean Street. 
ScHOONMAKER, Miss Jennie M., 154 Carroll Street. - 
Scott, Ri eis L., 430 Greene Avenue. 
Sheldon, Prof. Rieus, 20 South Elliott Place. 
Shepard, Dr. Charles H., Si Columbia Heights. 
Shepard, Mrs. Charles H., 81 Columbia Heights. 
Shite, Frank E., 910 Lafayette Avenue. 
Shute, Joseph E., 910 Lafayette Avenue. 



♦Deceased. 
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Shute, Peter, 910 Lafayette Avenue. 

SiEFERT, O. E., 81 Columbia Heights. 

SiMis, C, 160 New York Avenue. 

Skilton, George S., 372 Decatur Street. 

Skilton, James A., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 

Slaight, Mrs. Beatrice H., 179 Madison Street. 

Smith, Miss Ada W., 244 Jefferson Avenue. 

Smith, M. L., 232 Livingston Street. 

Spencer, E. L.. 103 Gates Avenue. 

Spencer, Mrs. E. L., 103 Gates Avenue. 

Sterner, Lawrence E., 43 East 19th Street, N. Y. 

Stockbridge, G. H., 173 Hicks Street. 

SwEZEY, L T., 279 Sumner Avenue. 

Taylor, John A., 159 South Oxford Street. 

Tompkins, Charles C, 218 Ross Street. 

ToPHAM, T. W., M. D., 354 Schermerhorn Street. 

Tyberg, Olaf, 1387 Bedford Avenue. 

Tyberg, Mrs. Olaf, 1387 Bedford Avenue. 

Van der Weyde, Dr. P. H., Cooper Union, N. Y. 

Waite, Miss, 92 Henry Street. 

Waldo, George E., Flatbush. 

Waldo, Miss S. E., 249 Monroe Street. 

WaHner, Ellsworth, 212 Eighth Street, Jersey City. 

Welch, John C, 463 Tompkins Avenue. 

Wernstedt, Walter, 64 Montague Street. 

Western, Benja>hn R., 297 DeKalb Avenue. 

Western, Mrs. Benjamin R., 297 DeKalb Avenue. 

Wheeler, Edwin M., Clinton Street. 

Whitcomb, Mrs. Jennie A., 393 Cumberland Street. 

White, William AuousTrs, Columbia Heights. 
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WicKKs, Franklin C, 294 Putnam Avenue. 
Williams, M. Frank, 207 Congress Street. 
Williams, Mrs. M. J., 480 Jefferson Avenue. 
Williams, Thkodore, 480 Jefferson Avenue. 
WoRTHLKY, Herkkrt S., i86 Remsen Street. 
Wright, J. N., 317 Jefferson Avenue. 
Wright, Mrs. J. N., 317 Jefferson Avenue. 
Wyman, Dr. John C, 39 Greene Avenue. 
Zaiss, Alfred, 153 St. Mark's Avenue. 
Zkckendorf, a. H., 308 West 14th Street, New York. 
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The Brooklyn Ethical Association is gratified 
to know that its previous programmes have bee?i 
found useful by societies^ classes^ and individuals 
in differe?it parts of the country^ in stimulating 
and aiding the systematic study of Ethical^ Social, 
Scientific, and Philosophical problejns from the 
standpoint of Evolution. Its Secretary will gladly 
correspond with Literary Clubs, Political Organi- 
zations, Religious, Ethical, and Philosophical 
Societies, or individuals, desiring to promote or 
engage in this study. The Lectures on ''^Evolu- 
tion,'" ^^ Sociology,'' ^^ Evolution in Science, Phi- 
losophy,- and Art,'' ^^Man and the State," and 
^^ Factors in American Civilization," are now 
published in neatly bound companioji volu??ies, 
which may be obtained of the Librarian. The 
volume on ^^Life afid the Conditions of Survival" 
will be issued about January ist, i^pS- ^^^ 
separate lectures are also published singly in 
pamphlet forfn. Attention is called to the co?nplete 
list of the published Lectures of the Association 07i 
pages jd to 62 of this progrannne. Any informa- 
tion will be furnished to persons desiring to pur- 
chase or circulate these lectures, by the Librarian 
or members of the Committee on Literature. 
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The main object of this course of lectures 
is to point to that solution of the pressing 
social and governmental problems of the day, 
indicated by the scientific and evolutionary 
method, which avoids revolutionary excesses, 
and ultimates in the most perfect social in- 
tegration by securing justice and opportunity 
for differentiation and free development to 
the individual. 

While it is not desired to commit the 
Association to any creed, it is hoped that the 
result of these discussions will be helpful in 
wisely determining the duty and guiding the 
actions of individuals. Incidentally, it is 
intended to permit a free criticism and de- 
fence of suggested panaceas for social ills. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 



Our Opportunity and Our Danger. 



" Man is more than constitutions." — James Russell 
Lowell. 



"Socialism — that is, the state substituting itself for 
individual liberty, and growing to be the most terrible 

r»f tvrantc " T T?nR IT— R nr T TV. 



of tyrants." — Ledru-Rollin. 



"There is only one cure for public distress, and that 
is public education, directed to make men thoughtful, 
merciful, and just." — John Ruskin. 



"English liberty rests to-day not so much on the 
government as on those rights which the people have 
wrested from the government." — James A. Garfield. 



"There is no salvation for this continent except in 
the acquirement of some proximately scientific con- 
ception of the nature of Government." — Edward 
Livingston Youmans. 



"I see a crisis in the near future which alarms me. 
* * * I see corporations being put in high places, and 
the power of money prolonging its reign by appealing 
to the passions of the people." — Abraham Lincoln. 
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" It is a strenuous thing, this living the life of a free 
people; and our success in it depends upon training, 
not upon clever invention. ♦ ♦ ♦ Such government as 
ours is a form of conduct, and its only stable founda- 
tion is character." — Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 



"The whole progress of society consists in learning 
how to attain, by the independent action and volun- 
tary association of individuals, those objects which are 
first attempted only through the agency of government, 
and in lessening the sphere of legislation and enlarging 
that of the individual reason and conscience." — Samuel 

J. TiLDEN. 

" Excess of militancy is attended with symptoms of 
social retrogression, and among these are the tenden- 
cies to socialistic legislation. ♦ * * These are tempo- 
rary symptoms, of course. As long as the competents 
are stronger than the incompetents there is no chance 
for a general or permanent establishment of socialism 
or communism." — Prof. John Fiske, LL. D. 



"Those who seek to reverse the order of social 
evolution by re-expansion of the scope of state activity 
and power, are endeavoring to fit down artificially a 
system belonging properly to one type of social struc- 
ture upon the other type of social structure, which has 
all along been outgrowing it; are engaged, therefore, 
in a retrogressive enterprise, which is, in the very 
nature of things, foredoomed to disaster." — Prof. 
William Henry Hudson. 
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••The living units of a society do not and cannot 
lose individual consciousness, and the community as a 
whole has not corporate consciousness. This is an 
everlasting reason why the welfare of citizens cannot 
rightly be sacrificed to some supposed benefit of the 
state, but why, on the other hand, the state is to be 
maintained solely for the benefit of citizens The 
corporate life must here be subservient to the life of 
the parts, instead of the lives of the parts being sub- 
servient to the corporate life." — Herbert Spencer. 
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COMMENDATORY. 



"A noble program, the most timely, I think, you 
have ever had." 

E. Benjamin Andrews, LL. D., 

President of Brown University. 



"The subjects of the proposed course of lectures 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association are admira- 
bly chosen, and the discussion of them ought to help 
toward a clearer intelligence in social questions." 

W. H. Scott, LL.D.. 
President of the Ohio State University. 



"The Ethical Association will begin soon its 
Sunday evening sessions in the [Pouch Mansion]. 

"The Association has done valuable work in the 
past by the discussion of important but recondite 
subjects, and in bringing the latest word of science and 
philosophy upon them into concrete and intellectually 
digestible form, where busy men may learn what they 
mean and what their tendencies are. In the course of 
its long campaign of education it has listened courte- 
ously to many radicals both in theology and sociology. 
In this the Association has not always been popular, 
but it has been right. The place for the hearing of 
new theorists, whether about government, or God, or 
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gold, is in an audience of scientific men with speakers 
fitted to attack their arguments and to expose on the 
spot their fallacies, where there are such. The whole 
theory of our government is that poisons evaporate 
and decompose in the sunlight of free discussion which 
become noxious when allowed to generate in darkness. 
As learning becomes more complex and its branches 
become more and more a matter for specialists, the 
audience for a new thinker, or for a man who only 
thinks he is a thinker, is properly one of men and 
women trained in his department, capable of sifting 
the true from the false, the new from the old and ex- 
ploded. This audience the Ethical Association furnishes 
for men whose talk on a popular platform and to un- 
educated audiences might do harm. 

"The work the Association has done in the past will 
be renewed this winter. Its topic is * Individualism 
and Socialism,' on which it is important that the dis- 
cussion should be wise as well as free. The Associa- 
tion has invited able men from both sides of the eco- 
nomic fence to throw light upon it, and the topic will 
no doubt be thoroughly thrashed out. 

''Before the winter is over the community should 
understand not only what the claims of the socialists 
are, but the scientific basis for the belief of the rest of 
us who stand by the present order. Common sense is 
well in meeting the demands of a vague unrest. Com- 
mon sense supported by science is invincible." — Edi- 
torial in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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A SINCERE effort has been made, in the 
course of study herewith outlined, to apply 
scientific and evohitionary principles in the 
consideration of the topic which is upper- 
most to-day in the field of sociological re- 
search and political discussion. 

The importance of such an effort can hardly 
be overestimated. Unless a common, scien- 
tific basis can be found for the amicable study 
and just arbitrament of the important practi- 
cal problems affecting individual rights and 
opportunities and the correlative authority 
of society and government, even the grave 
apprehension of Mr. Spencer as to the future 
peace of society and security of our liberties 
can hardly appear irrational or exaggerated 
lo thoughtful students of present social 
conditions. 

Hopeful that such a scientific and equitable 
solution may be found, and earnestly desir- 
ing to aid in its discovery, we renew our invi- 
tation to religious and ethical teachers, as well 
as educators in general, the students of social 
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science, the leaders of political parties, the 
secular and religious press, and the public 
generally, to co-operate with us in our efforts 
to cultivate a sound and intelligent judg- 
ment on the great questions of civic and in- 
dividual duty. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 



SUNDAY EVENINGS. 



I. 
October 14^ iSg4, 

Socialism and Individualism In 

America. Does the present socialistic 
movement in our country portend a com- 
ing slavery ? The civil war and its se- 
quelae. Revival of militantism. The war 
taxes. The tariff and income tax. So- 
cialistic tendency implied in these me- 
thods of taxation. State aid to education. 
Compulsory education laws. State man- 
agement of railroads, canals, and public 
monopolies. Are the tendencies indica- 
ted in these movements ephemeral, or do 
they indicate an alarming increase of 
socialistic sentiment? 

Lecture by Franklin H. Giddings, M. A., 

Professor of Sociology in the Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia College, 
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Discussion by Mr. Victor Yarros. 

Collateral Readings: Fiske's Cosmic Philosophy; 
Gilman's Socialism and the American Spirit; Bachel- 
or's Social Equilibrium; Savage's Social Problems; 
Wood's The Political Economy of Natural Law; Ely's 
Recent American Socialism; Noyes's History of Ameri- 
can Socialism; Sprague's Christian Socialism; Wee- 
den's "The New Socialism and Economics," in The 
New World, December, 1893; Sumner's What Social 
Classes Owe Each Other; Aveling and Marx's The 
Working Class Movement in America; Morris and 
Bax's Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome; James's 
Society, the Redeemed Form of Man; Maccunn's The 
Ethics of Citizenship ; President Andrews's Carew 
Lectures: Wealth and Moral Lazu; "RyldLnc^'s Lectures 
on Social Questions; Ward's Dynamic Sociology. 

II. 

October 28, 18^4. 

The Individual vs. Society, Relations 
of the state to the individual. Limita- 
tions of state action. How far may so- 
ciety properly be permitted to interfere 
with individual liberty? When is the 
individual justified in resisting such in- 
terference ? Ought society ever to 
restrict the acquisition of wealth by indi- 
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viduals under the law of free contract and 
competition? Are large fortunes anti- 
social in their tendency? Is society an 
organism? What are the functions of the 
individual in this organism? Is there 
anything corresponding to a social sen- 
sorium? Does society exist for the indi- 
vidual, or vice versa'} Or are their re- 
sponsibilities reciprocal ? 

Lecture by Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, Ph. D. 

Discussion by Mr. Charles Frederic Adams. 

Collateral Readings : Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology, Principles of Ethics^ Social Statics (revised 
edition), and The Man vs. the State; Woolsey's Com- 
f7iunisni and Socialisjn; Donisthorpe's Individualism j 
Hoffman's The Sphere of the State; Graham's The 
Social Problem, Socialism Neiu and Old, and The 
Creed of Scietice ; Kidd's Social Evolution; Ely's 
Socialism and Social Reform, French and German Social- 
ism iti Modern Times, and Social Aspects of Christi- 
anity; A Plea for Liberty, with introduction by Herbert 
Spencer; Humboldt's llie Philosophy of htdividualism; 
Carpenter's Civilization, Its Cause and Cure; Ritchie's 
Darwinism and Politics; Robertson's Modern Human- 
ists; ^aA^nioriWs The N^ew Reformation and its Rela- 
tion to Moral and Social Questio7ts; Guyot's The 
Tyranny of Socialism ; Carus's The A^ature of the State. 
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III. 

November ii, 18^4, 

Financial Socialism. Government is- 
sues of paper money: are they justified 
by the Constitution and sound financial 
principles ? The historical view of this 
problem : Paper money in the colonial 
period ; the French assignats ; legal 
tender legislation in war times — the 
greenback and its history. Socialistic 
character of " fiat money " and the green- 
back doctrine. What are the present 
policy and obligation of the government 
with respect to the issue of paper money? 

Lecture by Mr. Horace White, 

Editor 0/ The Evening Post. 
Discussion by Mr. D elm ore Elwell. 

Collateral Readings: Morse's Laiu Relating to 
Banks and Bankiftg; Atkinson's The Distribution of 
Products; Clarke and Hall's Legislative and Doctunent- 
ary History of the Bank of the United States; Bage- 
hoi's Lombard Street; Fawcett's Gold and Debt; Gouges 
Short History of Paper Money afid Banking in the 
United States; Andrews's Institutes of Economics ; 
Weeden's Social and Economic History of New England; 
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Linderman's Money and Legal Tender in the United 
States; Sumner's History of American Currency; A. 
D. White's Money Inflation in France; Jevons's Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange; Horace White's 
*' Future of Banking in the United States," in Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, December, 1886; Leavitt's Our 
Money Wars; Brough's The Natural Law of Money; 
Helm's The Joint Standard; Walker's Money in its 
Relations to Trade and Industry. 



IV. 

November ^j*, iSp4. 

Municipal Socialism. Should cities 

own and control the street and elevated 
railways, water-works, telephones, sew- 
age and lighting plants, etc., or should 
their management be assigned to private 
corporations and individuals? Should 
cities construct model tenement-houses 
for the poor? Parks and public libraries. 
High schools and colleges. Municipal 
inspection of food, drugs, etc. Natural 
and artificial monopolies. How far is 
the city justified in encroaching upon the 
field of private enterprise in the manage- 
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ment of public works and the control of 
natural monopolies? 

Lecture by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 

President of the Association. 
Discussion by Mr. W hidden Graham. 

Collateral Readings: Weeden's Social and Econo- 
mic History of New England; Conkling's City Govern- 
ment in the United States; A Plea for Liberty; Bryce's 
The American Commonwealth; hoomis* s Modern Cities; 
Shaw's Municipal Government in England (Johns 
Hopkins University Series); "Glasgow: a Municipal 
Study," in Century, March, 1890; " How London is 
Governed, "CV«/^^r/, November, 1890; "What German 
Cities do for their Citizens," Century, July, 1893; 
Clarke's "The Fabian Society," in N. E. Magazine^ 
March, 1894, and "Government of London," in N. E, 
Magazine, 1894; Baxter's Berlin: a Municipal Study; 
Webb's, The London Programme, and Socialism in 
England; Fabian Essays in Socialism, and Mallock's 
"Fabian Economics," in Fortnightly Review, Feb- 
ruary 1894; Cort's Neighborhood Guilds; Proceedings 
of the Lexow Investigating Committee. 

V. 
December p, 18^4. 

Combinations of Capital: Corpora- 
tions and Trusts. Has the state a 
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right to interfere with the free action of 
individuals in creating industrial and 
capitalistic combinations? To what ex- 
tent may the government properly re- 
strict the action of such combinations? 
Should their growth be checked by a 
progressive income tax? Are such or- 
ganizations injurious or beneficial social 
agents? Do they tend to elevate or 
depress the social standard of the wage- 
laborer? How do they affect the ratio of 
wage-laborers to principals in business? 
What is their influence on the individual 
character of employers and employees, 
and upon the development of social 
sympathies? 

Lecture by Dr. David Allyn Gorton. 

Discussion by Mr. Starr Hoyt Nichols. 

Collateral Readings: Gunton's The Principles of 
Social Economics and Wealth and Progress; Karl 
Marx's Capital ; Commons's The Distribution of 
Wealth; Atkinson's Labor and Capital Allies^ not 
Enemies; B'6hm-Ba,werk.'s Capital and Interest; Baker's 
Monopolies and the People; Iles's "Competition and 
the Trusts," in Popular Science Monthly^ March, 1889; 
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Fox well's Development of Monopolies in their Relation 
to the State; "Gunton's Economic and Social Aspects 
of Trusts," in Political Science Quarterly ^ September, 
1888; President Andrews's ''Economic Law of 
Monopoly," in Journal of Social Science^ 1890, and 
"Trusts according to Official Investigation," in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics y October, 1888; Selig- 
man's Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice; 
Hobson's The Evolution of Modern Capitalism / 
Lloyd's Wealth against Commonwealth, 

VI. 

December 2j^ 18^4. 

Combinations of Labor : Trade- 
Unions. Ought the state to limit the 
right of laborers to combine for the pro- 
tection of their mutual interests, or in 
any way to restrict the control of such 
organizations over their members? What 
have been the effects of such organiza- 
tions in modifying the rate of wages, 
the efficiency of labor, the aggravation 
or amelioration of conflicts between 
employers and their employees, the 
standard of living, and the individual 
character of the wage-laborer? What 
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proportion of laborers are enrolled in 
trade organizations ? How do such 
organizations affect the rights and inter- 
ests of non-union laborers? The philos- 
ophy and utility of strikes and boycotts. 

Lecture by Mr. Samuel Gompers, 

President o/ the A tnerican Federaticn of Labor. 
Discussion by Mr. Ellsworth Warner. 

Collateral Rpiadings: Howells's The Conflicts of 
Capital and Labor and Unionism New and Old; Hob- 
house's The Labor JSLovement; Jevons's The State in 
Relation to LMbor ; Ely's IVie L.abor Movement in 
America and Problems of To-day; Traut's Trades- 
Unions: Their Origin and Objects^ Lnfluence and Effica- 
cy ; Gladden's Tools and the ALatt; McNeil's The Labor 
Movement, the J^roblem of To-day ; Chamberlin's 
Sovereigns of Industry; Grosvenor's Trades- Unions; 
Lloyd's Strike of Millionaires against Miners; Bleeck- 
er's Trade Organizations in I^olitics; Wright's Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Knights of Labor; Walker's The Wages 
Question; Sullivan's I^olitical Aspects of the Labor Ques- 
tion; Webb's The History of Trade- Unionism ; New- 
comb's A I^lain Mans Talk on the Labor Question; 
Brentano's Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day ^ and 
Wages, Hours of Work, and Production; Nicholson's 
The Effect of Machinery on Wages; Adams's Relation 
of the State to Industrial Action; Mallock's Labor and 
the Popular Welfare; Rae's Eight Hours for Work. 
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VII. 

January 13, iSpS- 

Association in Social Projgfress. 

Will associative efifort ever supplant com- 
petition as the leading factor in industrial 
progress? The mutual relations of com- 
petition and co-operation. How can 
compensation be made commensurate 
with services rendered? How shall 
mutuality of interest between employers 
and employees be secured, without 
trenching upon the rights and freedom 
of either? Defects and failures of co- 
operative experiments: their reasons. 
Voluntary vs. compulsory co-operation: 
socialistic tendency of the latter. Is the 
tendency of our modern industrial life 
toward practical co-operation? 

Lecture by Dr. Martin L. Holbrook. 

Discussion by Duren J. H. Ward, J*h. D. 

Collateral Readings : Oilman's Projit- Sharing 
between Employer and Employee; Wright's Projit^ 
Sharing; Bernard's Co-operation as a Business; History 



X 
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of Co-operation in the United States, American Econo- 
mic Association) ; Holyoake's History of Co-operation 
in Engia?td, History of the Rochdale Pioneers^ and 
The Co-operative Movement of To-day ; Rosenthal's 
Afanual for Building and Loan Associations^ Price's 
Industrial Peace; Dolge's Just Distribution of Earn- 
ings; Goldwin Smith's False Hopes and Fallacies, 
Socialistic and Semi-Socialistic; Godin's The Associa- 
tion of Capital luith Labor, and Social Solutions; 
Kirkup's Inquiry into Socialism; Beatrice Potter's 
The Co-operative Movement; Pizzamiglio's Distributing 
Co-operative Societies; Clarke's "Social Progress in 
England," inW. E. Afagazine, December, 1893,^/ 
seq.; Miss Clapperton's Scientific Meliorism. 

VIII. 

January 27, i8gs. 

Land Nationalization, and the 

Single Tax. The latter-day agrari- 
anism. The economic theories of 
Henry George. Taxation as affecting 
land values and social conditions. Is 
Mr. George's theory impliedly socialistic? 
Equity or inequity of the single tax on 
land values as' compared with other 
modes of taxation. Its probable effect 
on the distribution of wealth. Can a 
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difference in the incidence qf taxation 
abolish or materially alleviate poverty? 
Henry George and Herbert Spencer: 
how do their views differ as to the owner- 
ship and taxation of land? Is the single 
tax gaining ground in America? 

Lecture by Mr. Bolton Hall, 

Secretary New York Tax Reform Association. 
Discussion by Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Social Statics 
(original and revised editions) and Principles of 
EtJiicSf Qft.ox^€^ Progress and Poverty y Social Problems^ 
Free Trade and Protection, and A Perplexed Philoso- 
pher; Gun ton's Wealth and Progress; Wallace's Land 
N^ationalization ; Carlyle's Past and Present; Gron- 
lund's Socialism vs. Tax Reform; Trumbull's *' Wheel- 
barrow'' Papers; Mallock's Property and Progress; 
Single Tax Debate {^Journal of the American Social 
Science Association^ No. 27); Ely and Finley's Taxa- 
tion in American States attd Cities; Horace White's 
*' Agriculture and the Single Tax" in Popular Science 
Monthly, February, 1890 ; Henry George's and 
Edward Atkinson's Discussion of "The Single Tax,'* 
in Cetitu7'y, July, 1890; Rae's Contemporary Socialism; 
Cox's Land Nationalization; Laf argue' s The Evolution 
of Property; Stubbs's The Land and the Laborers; 
DeCoulange's Origin of Property in Land; Dawson's 
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The Unearned Increment; Garland's '* The Single 
Tax in Actual Application," in The Arena^]vLTie, 1894. 

IX. 

February 10, 1^95- 

Nationalism. ** Looking Backward." 
Mr. Bellamy's plan for social regenera- 
tion. The nationalization of industries. 
Is this proposed plan in the line of 
natural evolutionary tendency ? What 
would be the probable effects of the 
control of all industrial enterprises by 
the State? Would it increase or di- 
minish the total wealth? Would it tend 
to equalize opportunity? Would it favor 
improvement or retrogression in indi- 
vidual character? Nationalism in poli- 
tics: its relation to Populism. Are these 
theories gaining ground in America? 

Lecture by Mr. Walter S. Logan. 

Discussion by Mr. Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology and Principles of Ethics; Bellamy's Looking 
Backward^ and "What Nationalization Means,'* in 
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Contemporary Review^ July, 1890; Gronlund's Our 
Destiny and The Co-operative Commonwealth; Bax's 
Ethics of Socialism^ Religion of Socialism^ and Out- 
looks from, the New Standpoint; Fabian Essays on 
Socialism; Laveleye's Socialism of To-day; Morris's 
Signs of Change; Smith's Economic Aspects of State 
Socialism; Sidgwick's *' Economic Socialism," in 
Contemporary Review^ November, 1886 ; Engels's 
Socialism^ Utopian and Scientific; Kempner's Common 
Sense Socialism; Schaeffle's The Impossibility of Social 
Democracy; Hole's National Railways. 



X. 

February 24. i8g^. 

Communism^ as Related to the 
Labor Problem. Origin and two 

distinct meanings of the word. The 
Commune as a local governmental di- 
vision on the continent of Europe. 
Community of property as a social 
theory. Place of this method in social 
evolution. Its relation to modern phases 
of socialism and to the labor problem. 
Effect of communistic possessions of 
property on civilization and character. 
Communistic experiments in America: 
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The Shakers, Brook Farm, The Oneida 
Community, The Mormons, The North 
American Phalanx. Should equal com- 
pensation be rendered for equal durations 
of labor, without regard to kind or 
quality? Ought all to share equally in 
the products of labor and its natural 
opportunities? 

Lecture by Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 

Editor Direct Legislation Record. 
Discussion by Mr. II. B. Salisbury. 

Collateral Readings : Nordhoff's Communistic 
Societies iu the United States; Woolsey's Communism 
and Socialism, their History and Theory; LePage's 
History of the Commune; Sudie's Histoire du Commun- 
isvie; Villetard's Ilistoty of the International; Schaef- 
fle's Quintessence of Socialism; Kirkup's A History of 
Socialism ; Ely's French and German Socialism in Mod- 
em Times; Selig man's Owen and the Christian Social- 
ists; Marx's Capital; Laveleye's ^'Communism," in 
Contemporary Review, March, 1890; Dawson's German 
Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle, and Bismarck and 
State Socialism; Fourier's Works; Mrs. Fawcett's 
Communism, in Encyclopaedia Britannica; Roscher's 
History of Political E<onomy in Germany; Bland's 
Christian Socialism; Graham's Socialism: New and Old, 
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XI. 

March lo^ i^pS- 

Sumptuary lieglslatlon. How far may 

the state properly interfere with the habits 
of the individual? Prohibition and regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic. Regulation 
of dress and ornament. The tariff as 
limiting expenditures for foreign prod- 
ucts. Sanitary inspection of offices 
and dwellings. The governmental regu- 
lation of medical and pharmaceutical 
practice. Restrictions on the sale of 
drugs, poisons, firearms, explosives, etc. 
The prohibition and regulation of vice. 
Should the state^fix prices, rates of wages, 
hours of labor, etc. How far may it 
properly interfere with the free action of 
the individual in these respects? 

Lecture by Mr. John A. Taylor, 

President Departntent of Political Science^ 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Discussion by Dr. Edwin Verres Wright. 

Collateral Readings : Weeden's Social and Eco- 
nomic History of New England and The Economics of 
Prohibition; Mill's Socialism and On Liberty; Pit- 
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man^s Alcohol and the Stale; Bruce Smith's Liberty and 
Liberalism; Leroy-Beaulieu^s 7'he Modern State and its 
Functions; A Plea for Liberty; Bluntschli's The Theory 
of the Modem Slate; Dr. Kate MitchelPs The Drink 
Question; Wilson's Drunkenness; Robertson's The 
Eight Hours Question; Blissard's Ethics of Usury and 
Interest; Ritchie's Principles of State Interference; 
Spender's The State and Pensions in Old Age; Goldwin 
Smith's Essays on Questions of the Day^ Political and 
Social; Wordsworth Donisthorpe's Individualism. 



XII. 

March 24^ 1^95- 

Utopias. Efforts of individual thinkers to 
solve the problems of associative life. 
Phito's Republic. More's Utopia. Ca- 
bet's Voyage to Icaria. Auguste Comtes' 
sociological speculations. The socialism 
of Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx. 
Proudhon and the French anarchistic 
school. Russian nihilism : its causes and 
its apostles — Ivan Bakounin and Leo 
Tolstoi. Influence of modern pessimism 
on socialistic speculations. Fourier and 
his theories. William Morris and English 
socialism. How can these world-wide 
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altruistic impulses and emotions be 
scientifically utilized? 

Lecture by Mr. Henry Hoyt Moore. 

Discussion by Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

Collateral Readings: Plato's Republic; More's 
Utopia^ and critique of the same in Hallam's Literature 
of Europe; Cabet's Voyage to Icaria; Shaw's Icaria^ a 
Chapter in the History of Communism; Comte's Positive 
• Philosophy and Positive Polity; Caird's The Social 
Philosophy and Religion of Auguste Comte; Krapotkin's 
War^ Anarchy^ and Authority; Tolstoi's What to Do; 
Proudhon's What is Property? ]ames*s Anarchy; Par- 
sons^s Anarchism ; Fourier's Works; Morrises Signs of 
Change; Mazzini's Thoughts on Democracy in Europe 
and The Duties of Man; Huxley's "Government: 
Anarchy or Regimentation" in Nineteenth Century^ May, 
1890, Administrative Nihilism, and Social Diseases and 
Worse Remedies; Jones's Robert Owen; Godwin's Politi- 
cal Justice; Bernstein's Ferdinand Lassalle; Oelrich's A 
City less and Countryless World; Daniel's Ai: A Social 
Vision; Howells's A Traveler from A Itruria. 

XIII. 

March J7, i^pS- 

The Ethics of Social Inequality. 

Evolution's trend in the development of 
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individual character not toward uni- 
formity, but differentiation and diversity. 
Homogeneity an indication of social and 
individual degeneracy. Differences of 
wealth, culture, and occupation incidents 
of a progressive civilization, and the 
essential conditions of voluntary social 
integration. Interdependence, not iso- 
lated- independence, the highest ethical 
and social ideal. The svnthesis of altru- 
ism and egoism in a highly diversified 
society of interdependent individuals. 

Lecture by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Discussion by iMr. Gt'orj^t' K. Waldo. 

Collateral Readings : Spencer's Principles of 
Ethics; Graham's Creed of Science^ The Social Prob- 
lem, and Socialism^ New and Old; Kidd's Social Evolu- 
tiov; Marshall's Principles of Economics; Goldwin 
Smith's Essays on Questions of the Day, Political and 
Social ; vSumner's What Social Classes Owe Each 
Other; Emerson's Society and Solitude and Letters and 
Social Aivis; Argyll's The Unseen Foundations of 
Society; Wood's The Political Economy of Natural Law; 
Godard's Poverty^ its Genesis and Exodus; Robertson's 
Modern Humanists; Commons's The Distribution of 
Wealth; Mazzini's The Duties of Man; Bosanquet's 
Civilization of Christendom . 
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XIV. 

April 14^ i^pS- 

Opportunity. How it is affected by indi- 
vidualism and socialism. Opportunity 
the supreme desideratum and condition 
of social progress. How can it best be 
secured for the individual? Inequality 
of inherited constitutions and characters, 
and social environments. How can the 
conditions of life for the poor, unfor- 
tunate, and defective classes be improved 
by associative effort? To what extent 
should the state interfere in their behalf? 
Dangers of altruistic excesses. Oppor- 
tunity for self-help the true ideal of al- 
truistic efforts. 

Lecture by Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

Discussion by Mr. ElHvccd Pomerov. 

Collateral Rkadings: Gunton's Principles of 
Social Economics; Kidd's Social Evolution; MacKenzie's 
An Introduction to Social Philosophy; Tucker's 7^ he 
New Movement in Humanity^ from Liberty to Unity; 
Sidgwick's Principles of Political Economy; Carey's 
Past^ Present, and Future; Raskin's Crown of Wild 
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Olive^ Fors Clavigera, Munera Pulvetis, and Unto this 
Last; Cliflfe-Leslie*s Essays in Political and Moral 
Philosophy; Robertson's Th^ Eight Hours Question; 
Guyot's Principles of Social Economy; MarshalPs 
Economics of Industry, 



XV. 

April 28, i^pS- 

EToliitlon and Social Progress, The 

world's coming better social state. How 
evolution reconciles opposing social 
theories, avoids stagnation on the one 
hand and revolutionary excesses on the 
other, and points to the ideal of a pro- 
gressive and more completely integrated 
society dependent upon more perfect 
individual development and differenti- 
ation. Competition and selection perma- 
nent factors in social evolution. All 
governmental forms adapted to corre- 
sponding stages of human development. 
The ideal society a federation of com- 
pletely individualized men and women, 
as the progressive nation is a federation 
of equal states. Evolution's ideal, a 
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progressive world-harmony coincident 
with growing individual autonomy and 
fullness of life. 

Lecture by Rev. John C. Kimball, 

Corresponding Member of the Association. 
Discussion by Miss Ellen E. Kenyan, Pd. D. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology and Principles of Ethics; Hudson's Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer; Graham's 
Creed f Science diVid 7 he Social Problem; Powell's Our 
Heredity from God; LeConte's Evolution as Related to 
Religious Thought; Donisthorpe's Individualism; ]tv- 
ons's Methods of Social Reform; Naquet's Collectivism 
and Socialism of the Liberal School; Daly's The Dawn 
of Radicalism; Beaulieu's The Modern State, in Rela- 
tion to Society and the Individual; Ritchie's Principles 
of State Interference; Cigehoi's Physics and Politics; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's Marcella ; Ward's Psychic 
Factors of Civilization. 
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OF THE 

Brool^lyp ^tl^ieal Assoelatiop 



A Study of Primitive Christianity. Large i2mo, 
319 pp. Ten Lectures before the Ethical Association 
on the Evolution of the Christian Religion. By 
Lewis G. Janes. Price, $1.50. 

'^ We commend this book to all who are willing to see traced 
in a masterly manner the operation of natural causes, of race 
politics and social conditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity." — Popular Science Monthly. 

Evolution. Large i2mo, 408 pp. Fifteen Lectures 
and Discussions before the Ethical Association. By 
various authors. Price, $2.00. 

"Devoted to concise and remarkably clear expositions of 
Evolution as a Philosophy, as relating to the physical world, to 
man, to society, to theology, to morals and religious thought. 
The book is prefaced by two extremely interesting biographical 
chapters." — Cambridge^ (Mass.) Tribune. 

Sociology. Large i2mo, 408 pp. Seventeen Lectures 
on the Evolution of Society, before the Ethical Asso- 
ciation. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

"Sociology is a young and growing science, but the material 
for its elaboration is as old as the nature of man, and indeed 
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runs into lower strata of being. It is under such a broad con- 
ception of the evolution of society that the lectures here printed 
were given. * * This thoughtful book, replete with facts and 
suggestions, is not only interesting, but a substantial contribu- 
tion to sociological literature." — Christian Register. 

Evolution in Science, Philosophy, and Art. Large 
12 mo, 475 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Discussions 
before the Ethical Association. By various authors. 
Price $2. GO. 

'^As a popular exposition of the latest phases of evolution 
this series is thorough and authoritative."— Cz«cr««a// Times- 
Star." 

"Some of the most important presentations and epitomes 
published in America. They are all upon important subjects, 
are prepared with great care, and are delivered, for the most 
part, by eminent authorities."— /*a3//c Opinion. 

Man and the State. Studies in Applied Sociology. 
Large i2mo, 556 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, on 
the Political Issues of the Day. By various authors. 
Price, $2.00. 

"A noble scheme. Such lectures and discussions are just 
what is needed." — yohn Fiske. 

"Will command the attention of the progressive student of 
poWixcs.""— Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph . 

"By men of unquestioned ability, whether one accepts their 
views or not, and form in their mass a series of able articles on 
economic science."— iV. V. Commercial Advertiser. 

Factors in American Civilization. Studies in 
Applied Sociology. Large i2mo, 417 pp. Fourteen 
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Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethi- 
cal Association on Practical Problems in our Social 
Life. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

''An admirable programme. The topics are all worth treat- 
ing, and I doubt not will lead to useful discussion."— /^^r^rr/ 
spencer. 

''One can hardly speak too highly of the work which is being 
done by the Brooklyn Ethical Association. Its plan is to 
bring within definite compass and knowledge some of the 
largest subjects which can occupy the minds of thoughtful 
men. It has found students and thinkers who are equal to this 
task, and here we have some of the best work on subjects of 
the highest meaning that has been done by Americans." — 
Boston Herald. 



Life and the Conditions of SurvivaL The physi- * 
cal basis of Ethics, Sociology and Religion. Large 
i2mo. Fifteen Lectures before the Ethical Associa- 
tion. By various authors. In preparation. Price 

$2.00. 

An important practical application of evolutionary principles 
to the problems of ethics, physics, hygiene, and sociology. 

The Lectures compiled in Evolution, Sociology, 
Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art, Man 
and the State, Factors in American Civiliza- 
tion, and Life and the Conditions of Survival, 

in separate pamphlets. Price 10 cents each. 

"To any one who takes an interest in Science these pamph- 
lets give more for the money than anything which is in the 
market." — San Francisco Chronicle. 
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X. Herbert Spencer. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
3. Charles Robert Darwik. By John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution. By Garret P. Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth. By Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life. By William Potts. 

6. Evolution op Animal Life. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man. By Edward D. Cope. 

8. Evolution of Mind. By Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

11. Evolution OF Morals. By Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs OF Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought* By John W. 

Chadwick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution. By Starr H. Nichols. 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. By 

Minot J. Savag;e. 

16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Philosophy. 

'By'Lewis G. Janes. 

17. The Relativity OF Knowledge. By Robert G. Eccles. 

18. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

19. Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. Staniland Wake. 

20. Evolution of the State. By John A. Taylor. 

21. Evolution OF Law. By Ruf us Sheldon. 

22. Evolution OF Medical Science. By Robert G. Eccles. 

23. Evolution OF Arms AND Armor. By John C. Kimball. 

24. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. Skilton. 

25. Evolution of the Wages System. By George Gunton. 

26. Education AS A Factor in Civilization. By Caroline B. Le 

Row. 

27. Evolution and Social Reform. — I. The Theological 

Method. By John W. Chadwick. 

28. Evolution and Social Reform.— II. The Socialistic 

Method. By William Potts. 

29 Evolution and Social Reform.— III. The Anarchistic 

Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 

30. Evolution and Social Reform. — IV. The Scientific 

Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
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31. Asa Gray. Hy Mary Treat. 

32. Edward Livingston Youmans. By John Fiske. 
.•53. Alfred Russel Wallace. By Edward D. Cope. 

34. Ernst Haeckel. By Thaddeus B. Wakeican. 

35. The Scientific Method. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 

36. Herbert Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy. By Benjamin 

F. Underwood. 

37. Evolution of Chemistry. By Robert G. Eccles. 

38. Evolution of Electric and Magnetic Physics. By Arthur 

E. Kennelly. 

39. Evolution of Botany. By Frederick J. WuUing. 

40. Zoology as P.elated to Evolution. By John C. Kimball. 

41. Form and Color in Nature. By William Potts. 

42. Evolution of Optics. By L. A. W. Alleman. 

43. Evolution of Art. By John A. Taylor. 

44. Evolution of Architecture. By John W. Chadwick. 

45. Evolution of Sculpture . By Thomas Davidson. 

46. Evolution of Painting. By Forrest P. Rundell. 

47. Evolution of Music. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

48. Life as a Fine Art. By Lewis G. Janes. 

49. The Doctrine of Evolution, its Scopb and Influence. By 

John Fiske. 

50. The Duty of a Public Spirit. By E. Benjamin Andrews. 

51. The Study of Applied Sociology. By Robert G. Eccles. 

52. Representative Government. By Edwin D. Mead. 

53. Suffrage AND THE Ballot. By Daniel S. Remsen. 

54. The Land Problem. By OtisT. Mason. 

55. The Problem OF City Government. By Lewis G. Janes. 

56. Taxation and Revenue: The Free Trade View. By Thomas 

G. Shearman. 

57. Taxation and Revenue: The Protectionist View. By 

George Gunton. 

58. The Monetary Problem. By William Potts. 

59. The Immigration Problem. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

60. Evolution OF the Afric-Amebican. By Samuel J. Barrows. 

61. The Race Problem in the South. By Joseph Le Conte. 

62. Education and Citizenship. By John W. Chadwick. 
6j. The Democratic Party. By Edward M. Shepard. 
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64. Thk Republican Party. By Roswcll G. Horr. 

65. The Independent in Politics. By John A. Taylor. 

66. Moral Questions in Politics. By John C. Kimball. 

67. The Nation: Its Place in Civilization. By Charles De 

Garmo. 

68. Natural Factors in American Civilization. By John C. 

Kimball. 

69. What America Owes to the Old World. By A. Emerson 

Palmer. 

70. War and Progress. By Lewis G. Janes. 

71. Inter-State Commerce. By Robert W. Tayler. 

72. Foreign Commerce. By William J. Coombs. 

73. The Social AND Political Status of Woman. By John W. 

Chadwick. 

74. The Economic Position of Woman. By Caroline B. I-.e Row. 

75. Evolution of Penal Methods and Institutions. By Jame? 

McKeen. 

76. Evolution OF Charities AND Charitable Institutions. By 

Amos G. Warner. 

77. The Drink Problem. By T. D. Crothers. 

78. The Labor Problem. By Nicholas P. Gilman. 

79. Political Aspects of the Labor Problem. By J. W. 

Sullivan. 

80. The Philosophy of History. By Edward P. Powell. 

81. Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics. By Lewis G. 

Janes. 

82. Solar Energy. By A. Emerson Palmer. 

83. The Atmosphere and Life. By Robert G. Eccles. 

84. Water. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 

85. Food as Related to Life and Survival. By W. O. Atwaler. 

86. The Origin of Structural Variations. By Edward D. 

Cope. 

87. Locomotion. By Martin L. Holbrook. 

,88. Labor AS A Factor IN Evolution. By David Ally n Gorton. 

89. Protective Covering. By Lizzie Cheney-Ward. 

90. Shelter. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

91. Habit. By John White Chadwick. 

92. Sanitation. By James A. Skilton. 
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93* Philanthropy. By John C. Kimball. 

94. Religion as a Factor in Human Evolution. By Edward P. 
Powell. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical Methods in Phil- 
osophy. Pamphlet, 24 pp. A Lecture before the 
Ethical Association. By Lewis G. Janes. Price 
5 cents. 

The Present Aspect of the Liberal Movement. 

Pamphlet, 25 pp. A Lecture before the Ethical 
Association. By Joseph Henry Allen. Price 15 
cents. 

Jt^^Any of the above named books or pamphlets 
may be purchased at the regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, or will be mailed to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. The usual discount allowed to the 
Trade, and to Public and Circulating Libraries. In 
ordering, please state title and author's name in full. 
Address the Librarian, 

Mrs. Jennie A. Whitcomb, 

393 Cumberland Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The public meetings of the Association will be 
held in the Pouch Gallery^ J4§ Clinton Avenue^ 
{near Lafayette Avenue ^^ Brooklyn^ at y.4^ 
P. M, on the evenings announced. 

A brief discussion upon the topics of the evenings 
by invited speakers^ will follow each lecture. 

Monthly parlor meetings of the members are 
held during the season^ on the Thursday evening 
following the second Sunday in each month. 

Twenty mifiute papers are read on subjects pre- 
viously announced^ and an hour is devoted to con- 
versation upon the topic of the paper ^ a?id general 
social intercourse 



SELECT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MR. FISKE's books ARE ALL BASED ON THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 



Delightful Books of American History 

BY 

JOHN KISKE. 

Tlie DIscoTery of America,— With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, many 
maps, fac-sirailes, etc. Eleventh thousand. 2 vols, crown 8 vo. $4.00. 

Tile American ReTolutlon.— With plans of Battles, and a new steel portrait 
of Washington. Sc7>enth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8 vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Tiie Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789.— With a 
colored map. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8 vo. gilt top, $2.00. 

Tlie \¥ar of Independence.— In Riverside Library for Young People. Maps. 
Eighth Edition. 75 cents. 

Tlie Beffinnlngs of Nevir England.— A^z»M Edition. Crown 8 vo. gilt 
top, $2.00. 

Civil GoTernnient In tlie United States.— Considered with some Refer- 
ence to its Origin. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 12mo, $1.0U net. 

A History of the United States for Sciiools.- With maps and nu- 
merous portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

OTHER BOOKS BY MR. FISKE. 

Ontllnes of Cosmic Plillosopliy.— Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 

Tzuelfth Edition . 2 vols . , Bvo , $6 . 00 . 

Jflytlis and ITIytli ITIakers.— Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Com- 
parative Mythology. Eighteenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Dar^vlnlsm and Other Essays.- iVz^M Edition. 12mo. gilt top. $2.00. 

Excursions of an Evolutionist.— ^'/.r/^^nM Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Unseen \¥orld and Other ILumsju,— Twelfth Edition. 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

The Destiny of JfIan,VIe^ired In the l4lsht of his Orlsl^.— Tw^n/zVM 
Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $1 .00. 

The Idea of God, as AflTected by modern Knoivledgfe.— Tzv^^/QfA 

Thousand. lOmo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUOHTON, NIIKKLIN & CO., 

BOSTON. 

II East 17th Street, New York. 
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DR. LEWIS G. JANES, President of The Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, Councilor of the Amkrican Institute ok Civics, and 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the School of Political Science, con- 
nected with the Brooklyn Institl-tk of Arts and Sciences, will 
respond to invitations to lecture on the following topics: 

AMERICAN POLITICS: 

1 ■ The Beginnings of A merican Politics. 
2. The Era of Growth and Compromise. 
8. The Anti-Slavery Conflict. 
4. The Tariff Issue in American Politics. 
6. The Present Political Situation. 

THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM: 

6. Cities and Civilization. 

7. Business Government in Cities. 

8. Municipal Socialism. 

EVOLUTION AND LIFE: 

9. Darw^in and Spencer. 

10. Evolution of Morals. 

11. Social Tendencies. 

12. Life a Fine Art. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

18. A Foreotten Founder of Our Liberties. 

(Samuel Gorton, first settler of Warwick, H.I.) 

14. Hawaii and the Hawaiians. 

TER MS O N A PPLICAT ION. 

!ii;^Day or Evening Classes in Civil Government and Political 
History will be formed under the auspices of the School of Political 
Science whenever a sufficient number of pupils can be secured. 

Civil Government : Monday Evenings, 44 Court Street. 
History of American Politics : Tuesday Evenings, 44 Court Street. 
European Political Institutions: Wednesday Evenings, 44 Court St. ; 
Friday Evenings, 531 Broadvvay, E. D. 
TEEMS: 12 Lessons, $2. Pull Course, 24 Lessons^ $4. TiT<^QQr^\^.<^'i.v'^'\v 
Address DR, LEWIS C. JANES, 9 CUtton P\ac«,^TwVX^tv,^-H 
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"The Coming School." 

WHAT ELSE IS TO MOLD 

THE COMING MAN? 

A lively picture of the " New Education," with: 

An earnest exposition of its aims; 

An animated argument for its encouragement; 

A pt>pular treatment of its philosophy; 

An explanation of the failures of formal education; in short, 

A HUMAN VIEW OF TEACHING 

Is set forth in a little volume, entitled " The Coming School." 
Authorized by sixteen years of experience in public school teaching. 
The result of an extended observation of all sorts and conditions of 

schools. 
Inspired by the ver\' evident possibilities in the future development of 

American schools. 
Prompted by an interi'^r view of the causes that retard school progress. 



ISSUED IN THE SPRING OF '89: 
During: the following: Summer the Newspapers ranff with It. 



From the New York World. 
'' Packed full of common sense and practical suggestions with regard to the 
proper mctliods of teaching; children." 

From the Neiv York Tribune. 
" We can recommend the perusal of Miss Kenyon's brochure very cordiallv. 
There is no danger that there will be too much of this kind of literature, but a good 
deal of danger that the truth of the situation will be dverlooked." 



1 6 mo. Price 60c. Postaflfe» 6e. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR AT 
178 East 93d St.HaNN NwV<i\teix 
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HIGGINS' 

Taurine .' Mucilage. 



A dean, clear a 



areni fluid mucilage, 
non-murky and non-sedimentary. Will not 
become discolored, dirty or offensive in use, 
but always sweel, clean and good. Of quick 
catch and superior strength. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 

(A 2-OTince Jar, prepaid ^17 Uail, 25 Cents.) 



HIGGINS' PHOTO-MOUNTER. 

A beautiful, pure white, delicately scented 
adhesive. Semi-solid, so that it does not spill, 
spatter nor drop off the brush, yet spreads 
smoolhly and easily to the merest film. Catches 
quictcly, dries quickly and holds. Is always 
ready for use and never deteriorates. Will not 
warp, cockle or strike through. For mounting 
photographs, textile samples, scrap-book, tissue- 
paper work and general use It will be a revela- 
tion CO those who have used ordinary mucilages 

AT ALL DEALERS. (A 3-9i Ju, iiipiia Ir Ksil, 30 Cli.) 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS k CO., Manufacturers, 

168 and 170 EIGHTH STREET, 

BROOKLTN, N. T., V. 8. A. 

London Branch, 106 ChaTmaCTC.sa'^o^.'i.. 
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*^Get Ibis book and read It, for It abounds In practical, 
▼alaable knowledse.'*- CA/iviie? Inter-Ocean. 

Hygiene of the Brain, 

By M. L. UOLBROOK, M. D. 

PART I. 

Chai'thks:— 1. The Brain, a. The Spinal Cord. 8. The Cranial and Spinal Ncrrcs. 
4. The Sympathetic Nervous System. 5. How the Nerves Act. 6 Has Nervous 
Activity any Limit? 7. Nervous Kxhaustion. 8. How to Cure Nervousness. 9. 
The Cure of Nervousness {^Continued) 10. Value of a Large Supply of Food in 
Nervous Disorders. IL Fifty Important Questions Answered. 12. What our 
Thinkers and Scientists Say. 

PART II. 

Oontains Letters desoribing the Fhyiical and Intelleotnal Habita of the ibUowing 
Men and Women, written by ThemBelves for thii Work : 

1. O. B. FKOTHiNdHAM. Physical and Intellectual Habits of. 2. Francis W. New- • 
MAN, Physical and Iniellcctural Habits of. 3. T. L. Nichols, M.D. On the Physical 
and Intellectual Habits of Enfflishnicn. 4. Jo.ski-h Kodrs Bichanan, M. D., Inter- 
esting Suf;gestions on Mental Health; 5. Gkkkiit Smith, His l*hysical and Inter- 
lectuHl Habi'.s (Written by his Daughter). C. I'homas Wentworth Higginson, His 
Rules fi>r Physical and Mental Health. 7. Norton S. Townshbnd, M. D., Mental 
Hygiene for' Fanners, b. Kdwako Baltzkr, Habits of the German Radical. 9. 
William Lloyd (iAKRisoN. Interesting Letters from. 10. A. Bronson Alcott, An 
Interesting letter from. IL S. O. Gi.eason, M. D., A Plea for Hunting for Over- 
worked Brains. Vi. William K. Dodgk, Suggestions from. 18. Hbnrv Hyde Lkk, 
A Business Man's Suggestions. 14. Dio Lewis, M. D., His Advice to His Namesake. 
15. Krbdkkicjc Bkechhk Perkins, Suggestions for Brain Wot kers. IC. Judge Sam- 
uel A. Foot, His Habits of Study and Work (age 88). 17. Mark Hopkins, A few 
Suggestions to Students. IH. William Cullbn Bryant, How he Conducted his 
I'hysical and Intellectual Lite. l'.>. William Howitt, The English Poet, and his 
Habits from Boyhood to Old .Age. :W. Rev. John Tooij, His Workshop as a means 
of Recreation. 12. Rev. Chas. Clrveland, How he Lived to nearly 100 years. 
"£1. W. A.. M. D., ILnv to Banish Bad Feelings by Force. 23. Sarah J. Halk, 
A Letter Written when She was JK). 24. Horace and Mary Mann, Most Valuable 
Hints from. 25. Julia Sm'tm. At 88, and How She has Lived. 26. Mary J. Studlky, 
M U.. On Nervousness in Schoolgirls. 27 Flizauktii Oakes. Smith, On Headaches. 
28. Rhbkcca B. Gleason, M. D., Her Means of Resting the Brain. 

The Book contains 300 Pages. Price, by Mail, $1.50. 

A COPV OF THIM HOOK, in paper cover, FREE to any one .who 

sends One Dollar for the Journal of Hyi;iknk (A Monthly Magazine), for 1895. 
(Samples free.) 
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Dr. Chas. H. Shepard's Sanitarium. 

. . . A private home for the special treatment 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and allied diseases, by the 

use of Turkish, Russian, Roman and Elec- 
tro-thermal Baths, and other remedial agents. 
Organized thirty years ago, it is now the oldest 
Turkish Bath Establishment in this country. The 
long experience and constant development of the 
baths, both practically and therapeutically, give 
promise of the very best results in the treatment 
of these cases. The Home is elegantly situated 
on Columbia Heights, overlooking New York Bay. 
The rooms are large and sunny, and every appli- 
ance found valuable by scientific experience is used, 
making it a most desirable residence for invalids 
who need special treatment. To Rheumatics 
and Chronic Invalids unusual facilities are 
offered for both restoration and cure 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION nnnfTI mm 

Chas. H. Shepard, M. d., 

81 & 83 Columbia Heights, 



SELECT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



Charles H. Woeltje & Co., 
PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERY, 

Manufacturers of Every Description of Account Books, 
Catalogues, etc. 

121 PEARL STREET, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Telephone 441 Broad. 



REPRESENTED BY F. 0. WICKE8. 
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Brool(ly9 ^tl7i(;al J^ssoeiatiop. 

Founded i88i. Incorporated Feb. 5, 1891. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.— NAME. 

The corporate name of this Society shall be 
The Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

II.— OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The objects of this Association are : 

a. The scientific study of ethics, politics, economics, 
sociology, religion and philosophy, and also of physics 
and biology as related thereto. 

d. The application of the results of such studies 
to the problems of practical philanthropy and states- 
manship. 

c. The procurement, preparation and delivery of 
popular lectures, expositions and discussions, and the 
circulation of the same, together with other printed 
matter relating to such subjects. 

^. The promotion of unity and harmony among 
the friends of progress, by correspondence, friendly 



intercourse, and the application of the scientific 
method to social, religious and political reforms. 

e. The maintenance of a library for the purpose 
of more effectually carrying out the objects of the 
Association. 

III.— TRUSTEES. 

a. The executive authority of the Association, as 
required by law, shall be vested in a Board of nine 
Trustees, who shall be elected annually, by ballot, and 
separately, as consecutively numbered, at the annual 
business meeting, which shall be held on the Thursday 
after the second Sunday in May of each year. 

b. The Trustees shall have the management and 
control of the affairs of the Association, and if a 
vacancy should occur in the Board, it shall be filled by 
a vote of the members of the Association, for the 
unexpired balance of the term, at the first Members' 
Meeting after due notice of the occurrence of such 
vacancy shall have been given, either at a previous 
meeting of the Association or by written or printed 
notification of the members. 

c. Five members of the Board of Trustees shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
but no purchase, sale, or mortgage of real estate shall 
be made unless upon the written consent of two-thirds 
of the entire Board. 

d. The Trustees shall select the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and secure competent speakers and essayists. 
They shall have charge of any practical beneficent or 



educational work which may be undertaken by the 
Association. They shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the correspondence of the Association. 
They shall direct the disbursement of any funds in the 
hands of the Treasurer. They shall report to the 
Association their action on all matters of importance. 

e. It shall be the duty of the Trustees, or a majority 
of them, in December of each year, to file in the office 
of the County Clerk of Kings County, a certificate 
stating the names of Trustees and Oflficers, with an 
inventory of the property, effects and liabilities, 
making aflfidavit of the truth of such certificate and 
inventory, and that the Association has not been en- 
gaged in any other business than such as is set forth 
in the original certificate of incorporation. 

IV.— OFFICERS. 

In order to secure harmony and efficiency in execu- 
tive administration, the first Trustee, by virtue of his 
office, shall be the President of the Association ; the 
second and third Trustees shall be its first and second 
Vice-Presidents ; the fourth Trustee shall be its Record- 
ing Secretary; the fifth, its Corresponding Secretary ; 
the sixth, its Treasurer ; and the seventh, its Librarian. 
Together with the eighth and ninth Trustees, these 
officers shall constitute the Board of Executive Control 
of the Association, as before provided. The term of 
office of the Trustees and Officers of the Association 
shall commence on the day subsequent to their election, 
and shall expire on the day following the election of 
their successors. 



v.— THE PRESIDENT AND VICE- 
PRESIDENTS. 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his 
absence, of one of the Vice-Presidents, to conduct the 
meetings and discussions held by the Association and 
to preside over the deliberations of the Board of 
Trustees. 

VI.— THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to 
write out in a suitable book an abstract or digest of 
the discussions and proceedings of each meeting ; 
to keep a list of the members, and to notify them of 
the regular and special meetings of the Association 
whenever it shall be necessary. 

VII— THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the Association, under 
the general supervision of the President and the 
Board of Trustees. 

VIII.— THE TREASURER. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect and 
disburse any funds which the Association may possess, 
subject to the direction of the Board of Trustees. He 
shall keep a record of all donors and subscribers of 
money, keep a full and accurate account of all receipts 
and expenditures, and submit a report in writing at 
the annual business meeting. His books must at all 
times be open to the members of the Board. 
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IX.— THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to take charge 
of all books belonging to the Association, to exercise 
a general supervision over the distribution and sale of 
its publications, and otherwise to perform the usual 
duties of a Librarian, subject to the advice and control 
of the Board of Trustees. 

X.— COMMITTEES. 

Standing Committees on Membership, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Applied Ethics, Comparative Religion, Sociol- 
ogy, Friendly Intercourse, and such others as may, 
from time to time be authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, shall be appointed by the President at the 
beginning of each administrative year, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. Such committees 
shall take into consideration such matters within the 
compass of their respective duties as may arise or be 
referred to them, in connection with the work and 
correspondence of the Association, and shall report 
thereon at a subsequent meeting of the Association. 
They shall hold office during one year, or until their 
successors are appointed. 

XL— MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership in this Association shall not be re- 
garded as committing one to any particular form of 
religious belief, nor as interfering with other religious 
or secular connections. No doctrinal test shall ever 
be required as a condition of membership. Any per- 
son of good moral character, over eighteen years of 



age, approving the objects of the Association, may 
become a member, on recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Membership, duly reported to and approved by 
the Association. Any such person not a resident of 
the city of Brooklyn or city of New York, on a similar 
recommendation duly reported and approved, may be- 
come a non-resident associate member, but without 
the right of voting or holding office in the Association. 
The donation of the sum of one hundred dollars by 
any member duly elecied, within any one year, shall 
constitute such person a life member, and entitle him 
to all the privileges of active membership without 
further payments. 

XII.— SUPPORTING LEAGUE. 

In order to give due and honorable recognition to 
those who deem it a privilege to forward the work 
of the Association by an annual contribution in excess 
of the regular membership fee, an organization is 
hereby constituted to be known as the Supporting 
League, the members of which shall contribute 
annually to the Association the sum of ten dollars, 
which shall entitle them to all the privileges of 
active members. 

XIII. —ANNUAL DUES. 

The sum of two dollars shall be paid annually by 
each active member toward the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation. The sum of two dollars shall also be paid by 
each non-resident associate member, who shall there- 
upon be entitled to receive for the current year publi- 



cations of the Association of a value not exceeding the 
annual membership fee. The sum of ten dollars shall 
be paid annually by each member of the Supporting 
League, in lieu of the regular membership fee. 

XIV.— CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

For the purpose of extending the influence and con- 
nections of the Association, persons residing at a dis- 
tance, and in sympathy with its work, may from time 
to time be elected corresponding members, on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees Such member- 
ship shall not involve any pecuniary obligations to the 
Association, and only active members shall be entitled 
to vote or hold office in the Association. 

XV.— MEETINGS. 

Educational meetings shall be held at such times 
and places as the Trustees may determine, for the 
discussion of such topics as properly come within the 
scope of the Association's work. '1 hese meetings shall 
be open to the public under such regulations as the 
Trustees may deem necessary. Members' meetings 
-shall also be held on the Thursday evening following 
the second Sunday in each month, from October to 
May, at such places as the Trustees may appoint. 
Business may be transacted at any of the meetings 
herein authorized, a quorum of members being pre- 
sent; and also at special meetings, when necessary, 
provided due printed or written notification thereof is 
mailed to each member at least three days before the 
time of the meeting. 
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XVI.— QUORUM. 

Twelve active members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any regular or spe- 
cial meeting of the Association. 

XVII.— AMENDMENT. 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote at any regular meeting of the Association, pro- 
vided notice of such proposed amendment shall have 
been given at any previous regular meeting, or by 
printed or written notification mailed to each member 
one week in advance of the time when such amend- 
ment shall be voted upon. 
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OFFICERS. 



SEASON 1895-96. 



President: Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., 9 Clifton Place. 

Office, Fulton Building, Room 519, 130 Fulton 

Street, New York. 
1st Vice-President : Mr. Thomas Proctor, 197 South 

Oxford Street. 
2d Vice-President: Mrs. Lawrence Kneeland, 515 Put- 
nam Avenue. 
Recording Secretary : Mr. Franklin C. Wickes, 795 

Herkimer Street. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mr. Delmore Elwell, 211 

Lafayette Avenue. 
Treasurer: Dr. Charles H. Shepard, 81 Columbia 

Heights. 
Librarian: Mrs. Beatrice Harrison Slaight, 179 

Madison Street. 

Trustees : 

The Trustees of the Association, nine in number, com- 
prise the foregoing officers, together with Dr. RoB- 
' ert G. Eccles, 191 Dean Street, and Mr. Herman 
H. Rothschild, Holel Margaret. 

Legal Counsellor: 
John A. Taylor, Esq., 11 1 Broadwa)', New York. 
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Committees. 

Connnittee on Membership: Dr Charles H. Shepard, 
Chairman, 8i Columbia Heights; Mr. W. A. 
Carpenter, 6o Broadway, New York City; Mr. 
Franklin S. Holmes, 455A Macon Street ; Miss 
Vir(;inia Phcebus, 53 Third Place; and Mrs. 
Frances D. Hull, 173 Hicks Street. 

Connnittee on Finance: Mr. Delmore Elvvell, Chairman, 
211 Lafayette Avenue; Mr. Walter S. Logan; 58 
William Street, New York City; Mr. Lawrence 
Knkeland. 515 Putnam Avenue; Mr. Herman H. 
Rothschild, Hotel Margaret; and Mr. Daniel H. 
Downs, 152 St. John's Place. 

Committee on Literature: Mrs. BEATRICE Harriso.N 
Si.AKiiiT, Chairman, 179 Madison Street; Mr. Sid- 
DKV A. Saunders, 400 Clermont Avenue; Mr, 
Franklin C. Wickes, 795 Herkimer Street; Mr. 
John Bateman Eddev, 13 Cranberry Street; and 
Mrs. Jennie A. Whitcomb, 393 Cumberland Street. 

Committee on Applied Ethics: Mr. A. Emerson Palmer, 
Chairman, 615 Putnam Avenue; Mr. John* B. 
Brickelmaier, 639 Carlton Avenue; Mr. Thomas 
Proctor, 197 South Oxford Street; Mrs. Lawrence 
Kneeland, 515 Putnam Avenue; and Mrs. John 
N. Wright, 317 Jefferson Avenue. 
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Committee on Good Citizenship : Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 
Chairman, 191 Dean Street; Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, 626 Carlton Avenue; Mr. Charles A. Kel- 
ly, I Broadway, New York; Mr. George Iles, 
Park Avenue Hotel, New York City; and Mr, 
George E. Waldo, 34 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 



Committee on Comparative Religion: Mr. Z. Sidney 
Sampson, Chairman, 81 Columbia Heights; Hon. 
Abram H. Dailey, 16 Court Street; Mr. Charles 
M. Higgins, 499 Fourth Street; Mrs. Z. Sidney 
Sampson, 81 Columbia Heights; and Miss Emma 
J. Carr, 138 South Oxford Street. 



Committee on Sociology: Dr. John C. Wyman, Chairman, 
39 Greene Avenue; Prof. Almon G. Merwin, 668 
Hancock Street; Miss Caroline B. Le Row, 696 
Greene Avenue; Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, 178 East 
93d Street, New York City; and Dr. Olive F. Mc- 
Cune, 53 Orange Street. 



Committee on Friendly Intercourse : Mr. Ellsworth 
Warner, Chairman, 210 Adelphi Street; Mr. Hen- 
ry HoYT Moore, 55 Orange Street ; Miss Ada W. 
Smith, 244 Jefferson Avenue; Mrs. Franklin C. 
WiCKES, 795 Herkimer Streetue ; and Mrs. John 
B. Brickelmahcr, 639 Carlton Avenue. 
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Honorary Corresponding Members. 

(By Permission.) 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, London, England. 

♦Professor Thomas H. Huxley, Royal College of 

Science, London, S. W., England. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, D. C. L., LL.D., Parkstone, 

Dorset, England. 
Mr. William Lavvson, Arkleby Hall, Aspatria, Eng- 
land. 
Miss Frances A. Welby, St. George's Lodge. Ryde, 

L W., England. 
Professor William Graham, M. A., Queen's College, 

Belfast, Ireland. 
M. Th. Ribot, Editor Revue Philosophique, Paris, 

France. 
James Grosclaude, C. E., Paris, France. 
Count Goblet d'Alviella, University of Brussels, 

Belgium. 
Professor Ernst Haeckel, University of Jena, Saxe 

Weimar, Germany. 
♦Babu Pkatapa Chandra Ray, C. L E., Calcutta, 

India. 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee, Baranagar, India. 
Pundit Avinash Chandra Kaviratna, Translator of 

Charaka-Samhita, Calcutta, India. 
Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mukerjee, 'EAilor Rets and Rey- 

yet, Calcutta, India. 



♦ Deceased. 
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Babu Amrita Lal Roy, Editor Hindoo Magazine, Cal- 
cutta, India. ' 

Babu Raj Coomar Roy, Calcutta, India. 

Babu Satis Chandra Mukerjee, Guptipara, Bengal, 
India. 

F. H. Skrine, B. a. C. S., Shahabad, Behar, India. 

Swami Vivekananda, India. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte, LL. D. , University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Professor William Henry Hudson, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, California. 

Professor Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, California. 

Professor William Emmette Coleman, A. M., San 
Francisco, California. 

Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Miss Eliza A. Youmans, Winona, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Florence Griswold Buckstaff, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

Professor A. Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D., University of 
Nebraska. 

Miss Ada W. Smith, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Miss Mary Proctor, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. William E. Fisse, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Underwood, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Illinois. 

S. V. Clevenger, M.D., Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Ida Lovejoy, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev Ida C. Hultin. Moline Illinois. 
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Hon. George W. Julian, Irvingion, Indiana. 

Rev. Howard MacQueary, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Rev. William H. Scott. D.D., LL. D , President of 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. William A. Powell, Athens, Ohio. 

Professor Edward D. Cope, Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor E. C. Kenney, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Joseph E. Gichner, A.M., M.D., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, Secretary Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. Sylvan Drey, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Professor Otis T. Mason, Ph.D., National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. F. G. Stephenson, U. S. Navy. 

Professor John Fiske, A.M., LL. D., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Professor Edward S. Morse, Ph. D., Peabody Insti- 
tute, Salem, Massachusetts. 

*Rev. William J. Potter. New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. Frkdkrkk May Holland, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. Ole Bull,- Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Rev. William G. Bap.cock, Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts. 

Rev. Clara M. Bisurk, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Jamks II. West, Boston, Massachusetts. 



* Deceased. 
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Rev. MiNOT J. Savage, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. C. T. Stockwell, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. George A. Dennison, Springfield, Massachusetts^ 

Mr. J. H. Hendricks, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Miss Sarah J. Farmer, Eliot, Maine. 

Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, York Harbor, Maine. 

Rev. John C. Kimball, Hartford, Connecticut. 

T. D. Crothers, M.D., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. Alfred W. Smith, New Haven, Connecticut. 

E. Benjamin AndbeWs, D.D., LL. D., President of 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Duren J. H. Ward, B D., Ph.D., Dover, New 

Hampshire. 
Mrs. Lizzie Cheney Ward, Dover, New Hampshire. 
Professor John Ward Stimson, Plainfield, New Jersey-. 
Andrew Dickson White, LL. D., Ithaca, New York- 
Rev. T. P. Sawin, D.D., Troy, New York. 
Mr. J. W. Alfred Cluett, Troy, New York. 
Rev. Edward P. Powell, Clinton, New York. 
Mr. Z. R. Bkockway, Elmira, New York. 
Mr. Edward J. Maxwell, Amsterdam, New York- 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Yonkers, New York^ 
Professor Hiram J. Messenger, New York City. 



Supporting League. 

1895-1896. 

Burling, William Clinton. 
Downs, Daniel H. 
EccLES, Dr. Robert G. 
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Elwkll, Delmore. 
FooTE, Dr. E. B. Jr. 
Fischer, Augustus C. 
Gates, Nelson J 
HiGGiNs, Charles M. 
Janes, Dr. Lewis G. 
Kenyon, Ellen E. 
Kneeland, Mrs. Louise W. 
Logan, Walter S. 
Manne, Henry. 
Proctor, Thomas. 
Rothschild, Henry H. 
Saunders, Sidney A. 
Shepard, Dr. Charles H. 

SiMIS, C. 

Slaight, Mrs. Beatrice H 
Taylor, John A. 
WicKES, Franklin C. 
Wyman, Dr. John C. 



Non-Resident Associate Members. 

Abell, W. Maitland, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Anderson, C. L. G., M.D., Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Ball, F. O., Monson, Massachusetts. 
Banker, George W,, Ausable Forks, Essex Co., New 

York. 
Banker, Mrs. George W., Ausable Forks, Essex Co., 

New York. 
Blackmer, E. T., San Diego, California. 
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Bryan, S. S., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
BuRCH, R. A., LL.B. (Mich.), Salina, Kansas. 
BuRCH, Mrs. Clara Louise Teague, B. S. (Cornell), 

Salina, Kansas. 
BuRD, William, St. Louis, Missouri. 
CouTTS, James A., Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 
Cutler, John L., Piscola, Georgia. 
Dexter, A. M., Mattapoisett, Massachusetts. 
Dickinson, S. F., National City, California. 
Dodge, Prof. Melvin Gilbert, Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, New York. 
Dryborough, J. Wilson, M.D., Eureka, Utah. 
Ely, Edgar T., Buenos Ayres, -South America. 
Engle, Horace M., Roanoke, Virginia. 
Fretwell, John, Providence, R. L 

Frost, Prof. Howard V., Arlington, Massachusetts. 

FuKUSHiMA, Katsutaro, Nakajima, Osato-Mura, Udo- 
gori, Suruga, Japan. 

Gomez, Sidney, M.D., Taiping, Perak, Malay Penin- 
sula, East Indies. 

Hitchcock, C. C, Ware, Massachusetts. 

Howard, Hon. Hiram, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Howe, Horace, J., Medford, Massachusetts. 

Johnson, S. J., Stoneycroft, Liverpool, England. 

Kimball, F. H., M.D., Rockford, Illinois. 

King, D. Webster, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Layard, Orris Parish, Mesopotamia, Ohio. 

LocKwooD, Dr. John A., Camden, Delaware. 

McBride, James H., M.D., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 

McGrath, James, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
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*McGrath, p., Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Mather, E. , M.D., Ph.D., LL. D., D. C. L., Pater^ 
son, New Jersey. 

Palmi^, Miss Anna M., Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

PALMii:, Miss Jessie M., Pulaski, Tennessee. 

Platt, Chester C, Ithaca, New York. 

Platt, Isaac Hull, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 

RuNNiNGER, JohnD., Polk, Venango County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sanders, W. H., Marion, Indiana. 

Schlesinger, Barthold, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Smith, Fred. E., Greeley, Colorado. 

SoMERS, Rev. A. N., Lancaster, New Hampshire. 

Sterling, J. Carolus, Chicago, Illinois. 

Story, Dr. C. B., Bayside, Long Island, New York. 

Tayler, Hon. Robert W., New Lisbon, Ohio. 

Towner, Judge J. W., Santa Ana, California. 

Turner, Mrs. M. M., Washington, D. C. 

Washburn, Rev. O. R., Stoughton, Wisconsin. 

WuLLiNG, Frederick G., Ph. G., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 



Resident Members. 

Adams, Charles Frederic, 90 Decatur Street. 
Amrath, Mrs. Amalia, 525 Lafayette Avenue. 
Appleton, R. Ross, 154 Congress Street. 
AuEL, Charles, 65 Lefferts Place. 

* Deceased. 
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AuEL, Mrs. Charles, 65 Lefferts Place. 
Barker, Joseph S., 673 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
Bavier, Charles S., 32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Bayles, Robert N., 365 Henry Street. 
Beers, F. M., 409 Wythe Avenue. 
Bergdahl, Miss Anna, 221 Cumberland Street. 
Betts, Mrs. L. W., 2 Middagh Street. 
BouGHTON, William H., 308 Carlton Avenue. 
Bradley, M. J., 36 Hart Street. 
Brickelmaier, John B., 639 Carlton Avenue. 
Brickelmaier, Mrs. John B., 639 Carlton Avenue. 
Brooks, Miss Martha Endicott, 174 W. Warren St. 
Brown, Richard F., 15 Cranberry Street. 
Burling, William Clinton, 193 Washington Park. 
BuRTis, John H., 121 Quincy Street. 
Butler, W. W., 546 Macon Street. 
Butts, Thomas W., 118 Cambridge Place. 
Carpenter, W. A., 60 Broadway, N. Y. 
Carr, Miss Emma J., 138 South Oxford Street. 
Castberg, J. E., C.E. , 509 Eleventh Street. 
Chadwick, Rev. John W., 626 Carlton Avenue. 
Chadwick, Mrs. John W., 626 Carlton Avenue. 
Clapp. Dwight p.. Ill Hicks Street. 
Cocks, John, 430 Pacific Street. 
Cole, Edward H., 136 Herkimer Street. 
Cook, Dr. Charles D., 133 Pacific Street. 
CoRKiLL, Edmund, ioi Tompkins Avenue. 
Cowperthwait, J. Howard, 201 Lincoln Place. 
CoYLE, Stephen M., 146 Jefferson Avenue. 
Crombie, James, 430 Franklin Avenue. 
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Cromwell, George, 225 Quincy Street. 

Dailey, Abram H., 16 Court Street. 

Dailey, Miss Jeanette W., 57 Irving Place. 

Daviks, J. C, 802 West End Avenue, N. Y. 

Dawson, Miles Alexander, 136 Liberty Street, N. Y. 

Dlnmoge, Tierre, 547 Lafayette Avenue. 

Downs, Daniel II., 152 St. John's Place. 

Downs, Herbert S., 152 St. John's Place. 

Eagan, Miss M., 134 St. Mark's Place. 

EccLES, Dr. Robert G., ioi Dean Street. 

Eddey, John Bateman, 457 Ninth Street. 

Elwell, Delmore, 211 Lafayette Avenue. 

Fischer, Augustus C, 139 Tenth Street. 

FooTE, Dr. E. B., Jr., 120 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 

Frothimgiiam. Robert I., 105 Gates Avenue. 

Gates, Nelson J., 1047 Dean Street. 

Gorton, Dr. David A., 137 Clinton Street. 

Green, Samuel W., 123 Livingston Street. 

Hall, Bolton, hi Broadway, N. Y. 

Ham, Charles H., 125 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 

Ham, Henry R., 159 Willoughby Avenue. 

Hamilton, Charles A., Far Rockaway, L. I. 

Hamlen, Miss Elizabeth L., 120 W. i6ih Street, N. Y. 

Hartmann, L., 289 Carlton Avenue. 

Hartzheim, Charles, 525 Lafayette Avenue. 

Hew LIT, Charles B., 126 Amity Street. 

HiGGiNS, Charles M., 499 Fourth Street. 

HoLBROOK, Dr. Martin L., 46 East 21st Street, N. Y. 

Holmes, Franklin S., 455A Macon Street. 

Hooper, Prof. Franklin W., 71 St. James Place. 
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Hull, Mrs. Frances D., 173 Hicks Street. 
Iles, George, Park Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Janes, Dr. Lewis G., 9 Clifton Place. 
Janes, Mrs. Lewis G., 9 Clifton Place. 
JoERG, Dr. Oswald, 12 Schermerhorn Street. 
Josephson, Aksel G. S., Lenox Library, New York. 
Kelly, Charles A., i Broadway, N. Y. 
Kenyon, Miss Ellen E., 178 East 93rd St., N. Y. 
Kneeland, Lawrence, 515 Putnam Avenue. 
Kneeland, Mrs. Lawrence, 515 Putnam Avenue. 
KoHNSTAMM, JosEPH, 951 Bedford Avenue. 
Kornder, Philip J., 849 Fulton Street. 
Lembke, Charles F. 754 Putnam Avenue. 
LeRow, Miss Caroline B., 696 Greene Avenue. 
Lloyd, A. V. S., 807 Quincy Street. 
Logan, Walter S., 58 William Street, N. Y. 
LuDDEN, William, 221 Gates Avenue. 
McAllister, Thomas H., 227 Degraw Street. 
McCuNE, Dr. Olive F., 53 Orange Street. 
McGowAN, George C, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
McLean, North, 286 Van Buren Street. 
Manne, Henry, 203 Montague Street. 
Martin, Edwin G., 133 Fifth Avenue. 
Merwin, Prof. Almon G., 668 Hancock Street. 
Messenger, Prof. Hiram J., 107 W. 48th Street, N. Y. 
Miller, Miss May Halsey, 357 Sixth Street. 
Moore, Henry Hoyt, 55 Orange Street. 
MoRFORD, Eben P., 42 Putnam Avenue. 
Nichols, Henry, 56 New Street, New York. 
Nye, Theodore S., 60 Tompkins Place. 
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O'Neil, Miss J. M. C, 302 Livingston Street. 

OsTRANDER, Mrs. W. R., 910 Lafayette Avenue. 

Palmer, A. Emerson, 615 Putnam Avenue. 

Peckham, Miss Susan P., no Schermerhorn Street. 

'*Phelps, Miss Julia F., 91 Division Avenue. 

Phcebus, Miss Anna, 53 Third Place. 

PHa:Bus, Miss Virginia, 53 Third Place. 

PooTON, James, 54 Park Place. 

Pouch, A. J., 315 Gates Avenue. 

Powell, Rufus W., 209 Skillman Street. 

Proctor, Thomas, 197 South Oxford Street. 

Pulsifer, William- E., 3 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 

Ramsdell, W. M., D. D. S., 129 South Oxford Street. 

Redfield, Tyler S., 97 St. James Place. 

Reed, W. A., 315 Monroe Street. 

Relyea, George W., 90 Wilson Street. 

Rippier, Edwin T., 352 Ninth Street. 

Rothschild, Herman H., 450 Fulton Street. 

Sampson, Z. Sidney, 81 Columbia Heights. 

Sampson, Mrs. Z. Sidney, 81 Columbia Heights. 

Saunders, Sidney A., 400 Clermont Avenue. 

Schoonmaker, Miss Jennie M., 154 Carroll Street. 

Scott, Rufus L., 430 Greene Avenue. 

Shepard, Dr. Charles H., 81 Columbia Heights. 

iShepard, Miss Margaret J., 81 Columbia Heights. 

Sheville, Mrs. Charlotte F., 72 Rogers Avenue. 

SiiUTE, Peter, 910 Lafayette Avenue. 

SiMis, C, 160 New York Avenue 

Slaight, Mrs. Beatrice H., 179 Madison Street. 



Deceased. 
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Smith, Miss Ada W., 244 Jefferson Avenue. 
Smith, Albert, 262 St. James Place. 
Stevens, Frank B., 638 Marcy Avenue. 
SwANANDER, Miss Edith, 72 FoFt Greene Place. 
SwEZEY, I...T., 279 Sumner Avenue. 
Taylor, John A., 159 South Oxford Street. 
Tompkins, Charles C, 218 Ross Street. 
TopHAM, T. W., M.D., 354 Schermerhorn Street. 
Vail, Henry West, 203 Tompkins Avenue. 
Vallette, Marc F., 791 Willoughby Avenue. 
Vanderbilt, E. W., 197 Waverly Avenue. 
Van Steenbergh, Maurice P., 9 Gates Avenue. 
*Van der Weyde, Dr. P. H., Cooper Union, N. Y. 
Waite, Miss Harrietta O., 53 Orange Street. 
Waldo, George E., Flatbush. 
Waldo, Miss S. E., 249 Monroe Street. 
Wallace, Charles C, 320 Putnam Avenue. 
Warner, Ellsw^orth, 210 Adelphi Street. 
Wheeler, Edwin M., Clinton Street. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. Jennie A., 393 Cumberland Street. 
White, William Augustus, Columbia Heights. 
WiCKES, Franklin C, 795 Herkimer Street. 
WiCKES, Mrs. Franklin C, 795 Herkimer Street. 
Williams, M. Frank, 207 Congress Street. 
Williams, Mrs. M. J., 577A Macon Street. 
Williams, Theodore, 577A Macon Street. 
Wright, J. N., 317 Jefferson Avenue. 
Wright, Mrs. J. N., 317 Jefferson Avenue. 
Wyman, Dr. John C, 39 Greene Avenue. 
Zaiss, Alfred, 153 St. Mark's Avenue. 
* Deceased. 
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The Brooklyn Ethical Association is gratified 
to know that its previous programmes have been 
found useful by societies^ classes^ and individuals 
in different parts of the country^ in stimulating 
and aiding the systematic study of Ethical^ Social^ 
Scientific^ and Philosophical problems from the 
standpoint of Evolution. Its Secretary will gladly 
correspond with Literary Clubs^ Political Organi- 
zations^ Religious^ Ethical^ and Philosophical 
Societies^ or individuals^ desiring to promote or 
engage in this study. The Lectures on * * Evolu- 
tion.^'' ''''Sociology^'' ^^ Evolution in Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Art,'' *' Man and the State," ** Fac- 
tors in A mericafi Civilization," and ^'^ Life and 
the Conditiofis of Survival," are no7v published in 
neatly bound companion volumes, which may be 
obtained of the Librariafi. The separate lectures 
are also published singly in pajnphlet form. At- 
te?ition is called to the complete list of the published 
Lectures of the Association on pages 57 to ^6 of 
this programme. A7iy informatio?i unll be fur- 
nished to persons desiring to purchase or circulate 
these lectures, by the Librarian or members of the 
Committee on Literature. 
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Evolution : Its Practical Aspects. 



Evolution is the name given to a universal tendency 
noted in the connected line of observed facts, both in 
the physical world and in society, which appears to 
indicate an intelligible law of both conscious and un- 
conscious development. 

Life in each of its various manifestations appears to 
carry potential energies of dissolution and recreation, 
subject to forces, frictions, or functions of other life- 
units, or their combinations, the entirety of which is 
known as the divine order. Matter appears to carry 
limited inherent possibilities to which life adds limited 
powers of selection, development, combination, and 
use. 

Knowledge of such tendencies, on their social side, 
assists our recognition of ethical distinctions. What- 
ever produces evil, we condemn. Desirable effects we 
try to reproduce or improve upon. 

The physical, legal, social, mental, and moral status 
of humanity, resulting from contact with its material 
and social environment, appears to be transmitted in 
some degree to successive generations. 

The measure of success in comprehending the law 
of evolution and acting in obedience to it, appears to 
be the measure of human progress. Hence the trans- 
cendant importance of this study. 

— Dklmore Elwell, 
Cor. Sec\\ Bi'ooklyn Ethical Association. 
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Educational Ideals. 

*• How to live ? — that is the essential question for us. 
Not how to live in the mere material sense only, but in 
the widest sense. The general problem which includes 
every special problem is, the right ruling of conduct in 
all directions, under all circumstances. In what way 
to treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; 
in what way to manage our affairs; in what way to 
bring up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; 
in what way to utilize all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies — how to use all our faculties to 
the greatest advantage to ourselves and others — how 
to live completely? And this being the great thing 
needful for us to learn, is by consequence the great 
thing which education has to teach. 

To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge; and the only ration- 
al mode of judgment of any educational course is, to 
judge in what degree it discharges such function." 

— Herbert Spencer, in Education. 



'* The university and the student have not done their 
whole duty if the student does not carry from the halls 
of Alma Mater the full consciousness into life, that 
knowledge because it is good is also a sacred trust. * * 
Independence in thinking, and a lively sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility are the twin pillars on which the 
dome of democratic liberty rests. Fail to constantly 
strengthen them, while by the natural course of devel- 
opment the weight of the dome steadily increases, and 
it will come down with a terrible crash, crushing every- 
thing beneath it." — Dr. Herman Von Holst. 
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The object of this course of lectures is to 
apply scientific and evolutionary principles 
to the important problems of public and pri- 
vate education. What light does the doctrine 
of evolution throw upon educational ideals, 
and the true methods to be adopted in achiev- 
ing these ideals? Do our present systems 
tend to a round-about culture of the entire 
nature of man ? Do they put men and wo- 
men in possession of themselves, and fit them 
for the highest service of others ? To the 
thoughtful consideration and free and uncon- 
ventional discussion of these Important top- 
ics, in the light of evolution, we cordially in- 
vite not only professional educators, but all 
who desire to raise our educational methods to 
the highest point of utility and effectiveness.. 
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Evolutionary Principles Applied to 

Education. 



SUNDAY EVENINGS. 



I. 

October ij, iSpS- 
Huxley Memorial. 



" It would be dijfficult to ox'er-estimate the value of the services 
he rendered in promoting sound habits oj" thought in this genera' 
tiony —\iv.. \S , J. VoUMANs, in Popular Science Monthly. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the Teacher 

of Evolution : His life and work. 
His contributions to science. A critical 
estimate of his character and services as 
a teacher of the doctrine of evolution. 

Lecture by Professor Edward D. Cope, Ph.D., 

President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment o/ Science. 

Brief addresses by the Rev. John IV. Chadwick, Dr. Rob- 
ert G, Eccles, and others^ 



-Collateral Readings: Biography of Thomas 
Henry Huxley^ by his son (in preparation); Huxley's 
Mans Place in Nature; On the Origin of Species; 
Lay Sermons^ Addresses and Reviews; Science and Edu- 
cation; Critiques and Addresses; American Addresses; 
More Criticisms on Darwinism^ and Administrative Ni- 
hilism; Essays on Some Controverted Subjects; The Ad- 
vance of Science; Ethics and Evolution; Christianity 
and Agnosticism — a Cofttroversy; Manual of Verte- 
brated Animals; Manual of Invertebrated Animals; 
The Crayfish; Physiography; Hutton's " Professor 
Huxley" in The Forum, September, 1895/ Haeckel's 
"Thomas Huxley," in Fortnightly Peview, Septem- 
ber, 1895. 



II. 



October 27, iSpj. 

" Our concern with environment is not /or to-day or to-morrow^ 
.but for all time y— I acob A. Riis. 

Environment as a Factor in Edu- 
cation. Physical aspects: influence of 
city and country life compared. The 
social and moral environment. Influence 
of public opinion. Bias of the zeit-geist. 
Influence of improved means of commu- 
nication — railroads, telegraphs, post-of- 
fices. The press, the pulpit, and the lee- 
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ture-platform as educational factors. 
Effects of better dwellings and personal 
surroundings. Value of music in educa- 
tion. Influence of the drama. 

Lecture by Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

Discussion by Air, Jacob A . /^iis . 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Education, and 
The Study of Sociology; Preyer's Senses and the WiM, 
The Mind of the Child, and The Development of the 
Intellect; 'Buckles History of Civilization; Hittell's -<4 
Brief History of Culture; Quatref age's The A^atural 
History of Man; Tylor's Anthropology; Joly's Man 
Before Metals; De Varigny's Experimental Evolution; 
Clark's Mind in Nature; Powell's Our Heredity from 
God; Wsiycrsiii's Dartuifiism and Race Progress; Mar- 
shall's Lectures on the Darwinian Theory; Clodd's The 
Story of Primitive Man; Potts' s From a New England 
Hillside; Works of Henry D. Thoreau and John Bur- 
roughs. 

III. 

November lo, iSqs- 

" With the growth of mind there "will be a growth of reverenee 
for the body .^^ — Jknkin Llovd Jones. 

Heredity and Education. How the 

results of mental and moral training accu- 
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mulate. Education previous to schools — 
with insects, birds, mammals, apes, sav- 
ages. Development of the hand and or- 
gans of speech. Are intellectual traits 
transmitted? Spencers and Weismann's 
views. In what proportions is adult 
character the product of education and 
individual training? How far can educa- 
tion modify hereditary tendency? Evolu- 
tion of national and racial characteristics. 
Are they ever obliterated? Educational 
influence of the struggle for existence. 

Lecture by Dr. Martin L. Holbrook. 

Discussion by Professor Almon G. Merwin^ Pd,D. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of 
Biology^ Principles of Psychology, Principles of Sociol- 
ogy, and Education; Gallon's Hereditary Genius, Eng- 
lish Men of Science, and Inquiries into Human Faculty;- 
Van Norden's The Psychic Factor; Weismann's Es- 
says on Heredity, and Spencer's Rejoinder; Ribot's 
Heredity; Le Fevre's Race and Language; Powell's 
Our Heredity from God; Balfour's The Foundations- 
of Belief; Carpenter's A^ature and Man; Lubbock's 
The Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Ani?nals; Ro- 
manes' Animal Intelligence, Mental Evolutioti in Ani- 
mals, and The Origin of Human Faculty; Lindsay's 
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Mind in the Lower Animals; Bi net's Psychic Life of 
Micro-Orij^anisms; Darwin's Descent of Man. 

IV. 

November 24, i8q§. 

•' The son wins paradise at the mother s knee^ — Koran. 

The Home as an Educator. Evolu- 
tion of the home. Motives which lead to 
its establishment and elaboration. Its 
-effect on the development of the race. In 
what particular respects is the home best 
fitted as an educator ? What principles 
should underlie the formation and regu- 
lation of the home ? Evils of parental 
neglect. Evils of coddling and over care. 
Influence of parental love. Is physical 
punishment ever desirable and necessary? 
Home religious training unaffected by 
dogma. Dress as an educational influ- 
ence. The home as conducing to the 
best development of man and woman. 
Reciprocal influence of the home and 
school. 

I^ecture by Mrs. Lawrence Kneeland. 
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Discussion by Mr. Walter S. Logan. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Education; 
Preyer's The Mind of the Child 2lwA The Management 
of Infancy^ Physiological and Moral; Adier's Moral 
Instruction of Children; Oilman's The Laws of Daily 
Conduct; Jackson's Character Building; Sara E. 
Wilkes's Place of the Story in Early Education; Tracy's 
The Psychology of Childhood; Northend's The Teacher 
and the Parent. 



V. 



December 8^ 1^95- 

'* Religion is an inner un/oldment — a normal human develop- 
ment.'*' — Henry Wood. 

Religion as a Factor in Evolution. 

Influence of ecclesiastical institutions in 
the development of political and social 
institutions. How the latter originated 
by differentiation from the former. The 
priest the parent of the physician, the 
lawyer and the teacher. His influence 
in moulding the lives and characters of 
men. Importance of scientific instruc- 
tion in comparative religion. Effects of 
diverse religious ideals. Relation of the 
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pulpit to practical affairs. Does religion 
as now taught help men in their daily 
lives ? Would the teaching of evolution 
in the churches tend to undermine relig- 
ious faith ? 

Lecture by the Rev. Duren J. H. Ward, B.D.^ 
Ph.D., of Dover, N. H. 

Discussion by Air. Robert Etheridge Gregg. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology, Vols. I., II., and III.; Fiske's Cosmic Pkiloso- 
pky, Idea of God, and Destiny of Man; Bixby's Simi- 
milarities of Physical and Religious Knozvledge; Bal- 
four's -4 Foundation of Belief ; Tyler's Anthropology; 
Quatrefage's The A^atural History of Man; Savage's 
The Religion of Evolution; Schurman's The Idea of 
God; Lyman Abbott's " Religious Teaching in the 
Schools," in Century, April, 1895. 

VI. 

December 22^ i^95» 

" The world is saved by the breath o/school children^ — Talmud.. 

Evolution of Educational Systems. 

Origin of education as a systematic social 
scheme. Its relation to other elements 



/ 
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in our civilization: the Church and the 
State. Tribal education. Education by 
and for the State. Comparative study of 
educational systems of the past and pres- 
ent — in Egypt, India, Greece, Palestine, 
Germany, England, and America. Origin 
and growth of the American common 
School; of the American College; of the 
American University. Their relation his- 
torically. Their possible correlation in 
a single system. A distinctive modern 
education. Its elements. Its relation to 
the family, to the Church and to the 
State. The ideal education. 

1-ecture by the Rev. Edward P. Powell, of Clin- 
ton, N. Y. 

Discussion by Mr. Ossian H, Lang. 

Collateral Readings: Painter's A History of 
Education^ Re in hart's History of Education; Com- 
payre's History of Pedagogy; Laurie's Historical Sur- 
vey of Pre-Christian Education; Davidson's Aristotle 
and the Ancient Educational Ideals, and The Education 
of the Greek People a?id its Influence on Civilization; 
Mahaffy's Social Life in Greece, and Old Greek Educa- 
tion; West's Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools; Klemm's European Schools; Boone's Educa- 
tion in the United States. 



\ 
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VII. 

January 12, j8g6. 

'* Be not afraid 0/ self .culture y but of mistaken and imemm/tlete 
selfculturer — Phillips Brooks. 

Educational Ideals of the Present 

Day. Education as a preparation for 
self-preservation and the development of 
an all-around manhood and womanhood. 
Prevalent ideals in formal education. 
iEsthetic and utilitarian ideals: their 
varying preponderance in our education- 
al systems. How the ideal affects the 
means and methods of education. The 
scientific ideal as containing the excellent 
features of both the aesthetic and the util- 
itarian. Danger of exclusive training 
in any special ecclesiastical, sociological 
or pedagogical school of thought. Self- 
culture and altruistic service as ends of 
educational effort. Are present methods 
properly developing the individuality of 
children ? 

Lecture by Miss Caroline B. Le Row. 

Discussion by Mr. Channing Siebhins. 
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Collateral Readings: Spencer's Education ;^ 
Bain's Education as a Science; Cook's Scientific Cul- 
ture; Fouille^'s Education from a National Standpoint^ 
Haeckel's Freedom in Science and Teaching; Johonnot's 
Principles and Practice of Teaching; Quick's Essay on- 
Educational Reforms; Browning's Aspects of Educa^ 
tion; Kosencranz's The Philosophy of Education^ 
Hart's Studies in American Education; De Garmo's 
Herbart and the Herbartians^ and Essentials of Method^ 
Sonnenschein's Ideals of Culture; Towards Utopia^ 
Miss Le Row's The Young Idea; Miss Kenyon's The 
Coming School; M.onroQ^s Educational Ideals. 

VIII. • 
January 26^ i8g6. 

*' Health must not be sacrificed to learning.'''' — Thomas Jefkbk- 



SON. 



Children's Rights in Education* 

Duty of respecting the individuality of 
children. Obligations of parents and 
teachers. How far do the school-room and 
the professional teacher help, how far 
hinder the child's true development ? 
Evils of wholesale education. Limita- 
tions of solitary education. Education 
vs. instruction. How can children be 
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rightly inspired and guided to the nor- 
mal development of character without 
a distorting bias? Is compulsory educa- 
tion an infringement on the child's rights? 
Have the tramp children of our great 
cities a right to demand educational facil- 
ities of the public ? 

Lecture by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M. A., President 
of the Association. 

Discussion by Mrs. Ole Bull. 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Education^ Prin- 
ciples of Ethics, and Social Statics — original and revised 
editions ; Rousseau's Eniile; Bain's Education as a 
Science; Tracy's The Psychology of Childhood; Kings- 
ley's Health and Education; Oswald's Physical Edu- 
cation; Froebel's 71ie Education of Man; Combe's 
The Management of Infancy; Haycraft's Darwinism 
and Pace Progress. 

IX. 

F'ebruary p, i8g6. 

'* The way to know is to do the A-no wn.''—GEORGK Macdonald. 

^Education by Expression. Influence 
of doing upon thinking. The kindergar- 
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ten and manual training. How far has 
the hand made man? Danger of an ex- 
clusively intellectual system. Import- 
ance of inculcating the worth and dignity 
of useful labor. Evolution and influence 
of verbal language. Gesture language 
and oratory. Vocation as an education- 
al factor. All school training should be 
a preparation for the university of life. 
How all true work aids in the develop- 
ment of intelligence and the formation of 
character. Ethical ideas should be em- 
bodied in some form of expression. 

Lecture by Mr. Walter J. Kenyon, Assistant Supt. 
of Public Education, Stockton, Cal. 

Discussion by Mrs. Beatrice Harrison Slaight. 

Collateral Readings: Yio^\i€i'?> Autobiography, and 
The Education of Man', Bernstein's The Senses of 
Man; Ham's Alanual Training; 'MdicAxlhvLT' s Educa- 
tion in Relation to Manual Industry; Oswald's Phy- 
sical Education; Warner's Physical Expression; Glad- 
den's Tools and the Man; Kelly's Evolution and 
Effort; Learning by Doing; Scripture's Thinking, E^eel- 
ing and Doing: Carus's The Philosophy of the Tool. 
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X. 



February 2j^ j8g6. 

" Science^ proclattMed as highest of ali knowledges ^ alike in worth 
aud beauty^ will reign supreme. " — Hbrbbrt Spbncbr. 

Natural Science as an Educational 

Factor. Its place and function in a 
true curriculum of studies. Relation of 
the physical and biological to the mental^ 
moral and sociological sciences. Moral 
value of scientific teaching. Its influence 
on educational methods. Economy of 
making it the basis of instruction in the 
formal branches of education. 

Lecture by Mr. Nelson J. Gates, of the Brooklyn 

Board of Education. 

Discussion by Miss Mary Proctor. 

Coi.LAiKRAL Readings: ^^^nc^r's Education; You- 
mans's 'J lie Culture Demanded by Our Modern Life; 
Shaler's TJie Interpretation of A-ature; Hinton's Na- 
ture and Life; Cooke's Scientific Culture; Huxley's 
Science and Lducation; llaeckel's Freedom in Science 
and 'LcacJiini^; Arabella Buckley's The Moral Teach- 
ings of Science; Howe's Systematic Science Teaching. 
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XL 

March cP, j8^S- 

' Work thou for pleasure; painty or sing^ or carve 
The thing thou lovest^ though the body starved 

— Kenyon Cox. 

Art in Education. The relation of art 
to nature. Its natural evolution. Its 
testimony to the higher nature of man. 
How man, by virtue of his inherent, spirit- 
ual capacity, transforms his environment 
and becomes a creator of new spiritual 
values. Art in history, and as related to 
civilization. Its influence on individual 
character. Its place in a true educational 
system. Its value and significance as a 
factor in human evolution. 

Lecture by Mr. John S. Clark, of the Prang Educa- 
tional Company. 

Discussion by 

Collateral Readings: Spencer's Principles of So- 
ciology, and Essays, Moral, Political and Aesthetic; 
Clarke's Education in the Industrial and Fine Arts in 
the United States; Dwight's Introduction to the Study 
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of Art\ Taine's Philosophy of Art; Lubbock's The 
Pleasures of Life; Hamerton's Intellectual Life^ and 
A Painter's Camp; Evolution in Science^ Philosophy and 
^/-/(Brooklyn Ethical Association Lectures); Good- 
year's The Renaissance of Alodern Art. 

XII. 

March 22^ J ^95- 

" Ethics— a science little known in colleges or Congresses.''^ 

— Jambs A. Garfield. 

Ethical Culture. Character the true end 
of all educational efforts. How to d^vel-* 
op a high moral character in children. 
Personal influence as a moral educational 
factor. Direct and indirect ways of in- 
culcating moral obligations. The teach- 
ings of ethical science. Can ethics be 
taught and the obligations of right con- 
duct enforced apart from religious in- 
struction? 

Lecture by Miss Ellen £. Kenyon, Pd.D. 

Discussion by Mr. Charles A. Hamilton. 

Collateral Reading: Spencer's Education and 
Principles of Ethics; Adler's Moral Instruction of Chil- 
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dren; Clarke's Self -Culture ; Emerson's Natural His- 
tory of the Intellect; Gilman's The Laws of Daily Con- 
duct^ Jackson's Character- Building/ Clarke's Moral 
Culture in the Public Schools ^Am. Institute of Civ- 
ics); Preyer's The Senses and the Will; WysXo^s Ele- 
ments of Ethics. 



XIII. 

March 2p, iSg^. 

" History^ civics and ethics— these underlie self-government y — 
Edward P. Powbll. 

Training for Citizenship. Necessity 
for special education in the rights and 
duties of citizenship. Civil government 
sociology, and political history: how early 
can they be taught in our schools. How 
can immigrants, paupers, and million- 
aires be trained in the duties of citizen- 
ship ? Importance of teaching the fun- 
damental principles of law, civics and 
finance in our schools, and through the 
press and platform. Necessity for schools 
of political science for the people. Is 
military training desirable in our schools? 
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Lecture by the Hon. William J. Gaynor, of the 

New York Supreme Court. 

Discussion by Mr. Delmore ElwelL 

Collateral Readings: Bryce's American Com- 
monwealth; Fiske's Civil Government; Bowne's Edu- 
cation in the United States; Greenwood's Principles of 
Education Practically Considered; Macy's Our Govern- 
ment; Woodrow Wilson's The State and Congressional 
Government; Man and the State, (Brooklyn Ethical 
Association lectures); Skottowe's A Short History of 
Parliament; Hinsdale's The American Government, 



XIV. 

April 12^ iSgs- 

" Every conceivable Purpose of imprisonment /or crimes is best 
accomplished by aiming solely at reformation y — Z. R. Brockway. 

Reclamation of the Unfortunate. 

The imbecile, the insane, deaf mutes; 
the mentally, morally and physically de- 
fective. Such defects survivals of prim- 
itive brute characteristics, once common 
to the race. Race degeneration under 
the law of evolution. How can it best 
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be combatted? Is moral evil a perma- 
nent factor in the life of the race, or a 
curable disease? How evolution devel- 
ops the altruism which desires to relieve 
the unfortunate. Discipline in our pris- 
ons and reformatories: how can weak 
wills be strengthened and right motives 
be initiated? 

1-ecture by Mr. Eugene Smith, of the New York 
Prison Association. 

Discussion by Hon. Charlton T. Lewis. 

Collateral Readings. Spencer's Principles of So- 
ciology and Prison Ethics; Maudsley's Responsibility 
in Mental Disease^ Body and Mind^ Body and Will, 
Physiology of Mind, and Pathology of Mind; Sully's 
Illusions; Ribot's Diseases of the Memory; MacDon- 
ald's Criminology; Morrison's Crime and its Causes; 
Colt's Neighborhood Guilds; Haycraft's Darwinism and 
Race Progress; Nordau's Defeneration; Wines's Pun- 
ishment and Reformation; Winter's 7'he New York 
Reformatory at Elmira; Lombroso's The Female Of- 
fender; The Care of Neglected, Dependent and Way- 
ward Children: A Report of the International Con- 
gress of Charities. 
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XV. 

April 26, i8qS' 

" Only that work is nobU which is done in the love o/the reality. ^^ 
— John Ruskin. 

Educational Theory in the Light of 
Evolution. Psychology as a guide to 
educational method. Order in which 
the mental faculties unfold. Necessity 
of conforming to it in all normal train- 
ing. Herbert Spencer's theory of educa- 
tion. The classical and modern systems. 
Excellencies and defects of our method 
of public education. Place of the Uni- 
versity in a true educational system. 

Lecture by Professor A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D., of 

Tuft's College, College Hill, Mass. 

Discussion by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler ^ Ph.D., 
of Columbia College. 

Collateral Readings. Spencer's Principles of 
Psychology and Education; Fiske's Cosmic Philosophy; 
James's New Psychology; Sully's The Human Mind 
2iw6. Outli7ies of Psychology; Herbart's .<4 Text-Book of 
Psychology; Baldwin's Psychology Applied to the Art of 
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Teaching; Roark's Psychology in Education; Carpen- 
ter's Principles of Mental Physiology^ with Their Appli- 
cation to the Training •and Discipline of the Mind; 
Olevenger's Physiology and Psychology; Ladd's Phil- 
osophy of Mind^ Outlines of Physiological Psychology^ 
and Psychology y Descriptive and Explanatory; Rooper's 
A Pot of Green Feathers; Le Conte's " Evolution and 
Education," in Educational Review ^ September, 1895; 
and " The Theory of Evolution and Social Progress," 
in 7'he Monist, July, 1895; Laurie's The Rise and 
Early Constitution of Universities. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OK THE 

Broo^lyp Etl^ieal /l880(;iati09. 



A Study of Primitive Christianity. Large i2mo, 

319 pp. Ten Lectures before the Ethical Association 

on the Evolution of the Christian Religion. By 

Lewis G. Janes, Price, $1.50. 

*' We commend this book to all who are willing to see traced 
in a masterly manner the operation of natural causes, of race, 
politics and social conditions generally, upon the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity,"— /'£'/«/ar Science Monthly. 

Evolution. Large i2mo, 408 pp. Fifteen Lectures 

and Discussions before the Ethical Association. By 

various authors. Price, $2.00. 

*' Devoted to concise and remarkably clear expositions of 
Evolution as a Philosophy, as relating to the physical world, to 
man, to society, to theology, to morals and religious thought. 
The book is prefaced by two extremely interesting biographical 
chapters." — Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune. 

Sociology, Large i2mo, 408 pp. Seventeen Lectures 
on the Evolution of Society, before the Ethical Asso- 
ciation. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

" Sociology is a young and growing science, but the material 
for its elaboration is as old as the nature of man, and indeed 
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runs into lower strata of beingf. It is under such a broad con- 
ception of the evolution of society that the lectures here printed 
were given. * * This thoughtful book, replete with facts and 
suggestions, is not only interesting, but a substantial contribu- 
tion to sociological literature." — Christian Register. 

Evolution in Science, Philosophy, and Art. Large 

i2mo, 475 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Discussions 

before the Ethical Association. By various authors. 

Price $2.00. 

" As a popular exposition of the latest phases of evolution 
this series is thorough and authoritative."— CY«r/««rt/z Times- 
Star " 

'' Some of the most important presentations and epitomes 
published in America. They are all upon important subjects, 
are prepared with great care, and are delivered, for the most 
part, by eminent authorities."— /'w^/rV Opinion. 

Man and the State. Studies in Applied Sociology. 
Large i2mo, 556 pp. Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, on 
the Political Issues of the Day. By various authors. 
Price, $2.00. 

'* A noble scheme. Such lectures and discussions are just 
what is needed." — John Fiske. 

" Will command the attention of the progressive student of 
politics." — Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph, 

•* By men of unquestioned ability, whether one accepts their 
views or not, and form in their mass a series of able articles on 
economic science." — N. V. Commercial Advertiser. 

Factors in American Civilization. Studies in 
Applied Sociology. Large i2mo, 417 pp. Fourteen 
Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethi- 
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cal Association on Practical Problems in our Social 
Life. By various authors. Price, $2.00. 

*' Ad admirable programme. The topics are all worth treat- 
ing, and I doubt not will lead to useful discussion."— ^rr^^r/ 
Spencer.' 

** One can hardly speak too highly of the work which is being 
done by the Brooklyn Ethical Association. Its plan is to 
bring within definite compass and knowledge some of the 
largest subjects which can occupy the minds of thoughtful 
men. It has found students and thinkers who are equal to this 
task, and here we have some of the best work on subjects of 
the highest meaning that has been done by Americans." — 
Boston Herald. 

Life and the Conditions of Survival. The physi- 
cal basis of Ethics, Sociology and Religion. Large 
i2mo. 447 pp. Fifteen Lectures before the Ethical 
Association. By various authors. Price $2.00. 

*' To the general reader who is interested to know how far 
science has been advanced, and to what extent its facts and 
laws are made to contribute to the improvement of mankind, 
this volume will prove a satisfactory one. Its tone throughout 
is hopeful and helpful." — Boston Transcript, 

*^ A most valuable abstract of Life's proven teachings, up to 
date."— A/^^j, Boston, Mass. 

The Lectures compiled in Evolution, Socioloffy, 

Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art, Man 
and the State, Factors in American Civiliza- 
zation, and Life and the Conditions of Survival, 

in separate pamphlets. Price 10 cents each. 

** To any one who takes an interest in Science these pamph- 
lets give more for the money than anything which is in the 
market." — San Francisco Chronicle. 
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X. Herbert Spencer. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
3. Charles Robert Darwin. By John W. Chadwick. 

3. Solar and Planetary Evolution. By Garret P. Serviss. 

4. Evolution of the Earth. By Lewis G. Janes. 

5. Evolution of Vegetal Life. By William Potts. 

6. Evolution of Animal Life. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 

7. The Descent of Man. By Edward D. Cope. 

8. Evolution of Mind. By Robert G. Eccles. 

9. Evolution of Society. By James A. Skilton. 

10. Evolution of Theology. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

11. Evolution of Morals. By Lewis G. Janes. 

12. Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

13. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought, By John W, 

Chad wick. 

14. The Philosophy of Evolution. By Starr H. Nichols. 

15. The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. By 

Minot J. Savage. 

16. The Scope and Principles of the Evolution Philosophy. 

By Lewis G. Janes. 

17. The Relativity of Knowledge. By Robert G. Eccles. 

18. Primitive Man. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

19. Growth of the Marriage Relation. By C. Staniland Wake. 

20. Evolution of the State. By John A. Taylor. 

21. Evolution OF Law. By Ruf us Sheldon. 

22. Evolution of Medical Science. By Robert G. Eccles. 

23. Evolution of Arms and Armor. By John C. Kimball. 

24. Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By James A. Skilton. 

25. Evolution of the Wages System. By George Gunton. 

a6. Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Caroline B. Lc 

Row. 

27. Evolution and Social Reform. — I. The Theological 

Method, By John W. Chadwick. 

a8. Evolution and Social Reform.— IT. The Socialistic 

Method. By William Potts. 

■9 Evolution and Social Reform.— III. The Anarchistic 

Method. By Hugh O. Pentecost. 

|0. Evolution and Social Reform. — IV. The Scientific 

Method. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
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3X. Asa Gray. Hy Mary Treat. 

32. EuwAKu Livingston Youmaks. By John Fiske. 

33. Alfred Russel Wallace. Dy Edward D. Cope. 

34. Ernst Haeckf.l. Jiy Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

35. The Scientific Method. By Francis EUingwood Abbot. 

36. Herbert Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy. By Benjamin 
J F. Underwood. 

37. Evolution ok Chemistry. By Robert G. Eccles. 

38. Evolution of Electric and Magnetic Physics. By Arthur 

E. Kennelly. 

39. Evon tion of Botany. By Frederick J . Wulling. 

40. Zoology as P.elated to Evolution, By John C. Kimball. 

41. Form and Color in Nature. By WiHiam Potts. 

42. Evolution of Optics. By L. A. W. Alleman. 

43. Evolution of Art. By John A. Taylor. 

44. Evolution cf Architecture. By John W. Chadwick. 

45. Evolution OF Sculpture. By Thomas Davidson. 

46. Evolution of Painting. By Forrest P. Rundell. 

47. Evolution of Music. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
4S. Life as a Fine Art. By Lewis G. Janes. 

49. The Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope and Influence. By 

John Fi^ke. 

50. The Duty ok a Public Spirit. By E. Benjamin Andrews. 

51. The Study ok Applied Sociology. By Robert G. Eccles. 
5a. Representative CiovBRNMENT. By Edwin D. Mead. 

53. SuPKRAGE and the Ballot. B 3' Daniel S. Remsen. 

54. The Land Problem. By OtisT. Mason. 

55. The Problem of City Government. By Lewis G. Janes. 

56. Taxation and Revenue: The Free Trade View. By Thomas 

G. Shearman. 

57. Taxation and Revenue: The Protectionist View. By 

George Gunton. 

58. The Monetary Problem. By William Potts. 

59. The Immigration Problem. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 

60. Evolution of the Afric-Amefican. By Samuel J. Barrows. 

61. The Race Problem in the South. By Joseph Lc Conte. 

62. Education AND Citizenship. By John W. Chadwick. 
6]. The Democratic Party. By Edward M . Shepard . 
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64. The RufUBLicAN Party. By Roswell G. Horr. 

65. The Independent IN Politics. By John A. Taylor. 
C6. Moral Questions in Politics. By John C. Kimball. 

67. The Nation; Its Place in Civilization. By Charles De 

Garmo. 

68. Natural Factors in American Civilization. By John C. 

Ki.i.ball. 

69. What America Owes to the Old World. By A. Emerson 

Palmer. 

70. War AND Progress. By Lewis G. Janes. 

71. Inter-Statk Commerce. By Robert W. Tayler. 

72. Foreign Commerce. By William J. Coombs. 

73. The Social and Political Status of Woman. By John W. 

Chadwick. 

74. The Economic Position of Woman. By Caroline B. Le Row. 

75. Evolution of Penal Methods and Institutions. By James 

McKeen. 

76. Evolution OF Charities and Charitable Institutions. By 

Amos G. Warner. - 

77. The Drink Problem. By T. D. Crothers. 

78. The Labor Problem. By Nicholas P. Gilman. 

79. Political Aspects of the Labor Problem. By J. W. 

Sullivan. 

80. The Philosophy of History. By Edward P. Powell. 

81. Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics. By Lewis G. 

Janes. 

82. Solar Energy. By A. Emerson Palmer. 

83. The Atmosphere and Life. By Robert G. Eccles. 

84. Water. By Rossiter W. Raymond. 

85. Food as Related to Life and Survival. By W. O. Atwaler. 

86. The Origin of Structural Variations. By Edward D. 

Cope. 

87. Locomotion. By Martin L. Holbrook. 

88. Labor AS A Factor IN Evolution. By David Ally n Gorton, 

89. Protective Covering. By Lizzie Cheney-Ward. 

90. Shelter. By Z. Sidney Sampson. 
ot. Habit. By John White Chadwick. 
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92. From Natural to Christian Sblbction. By Joho C. Kimball. 

93. Sanitation. By James A. Skllton. 

94. Rbligion as a Factor in Human Bvolution. By Edward P. 

Powell. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical Methods of Phil- 
osophy. Pamphlet, 24 pp. A Lecture before the 

Ethical Association. By Lewis G. Janes. Price 

5 cents. 

The Broolclyn Ethical Association. Its Objects, 
History and Membership. Pamphlet, 23 pp. By 
Lkwis G. Janes. Price 5 cents. 

The Present Aspect of the Liberal Movement. 

Pamphlet, 25 pp. A Lecture before the Ethical 

Association. By Joseph Henry Allen. Price 15 
cents. 

Dt^^Any of the above-named books or pamphlets 
may be purchased at the regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, or will be mailed to any address, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. The usual discount allowed to the 
Trade, and to Public and Circulating Libraries. In 
ordering, please state title and author's name in full. 
Address the Librarian, 

Mrs. Beatrice Harrison Slaight, 

179 Madison Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The public meetings of the Association will be 
held in the Pouch Mansion^ J4^ Clinton Avenue 
(near Lafayette Avenue)^ Brooklyn^ at j.4^ 
P. M. on the evenings announced, 

A brief discussion upon the topics of the evenings 
by invited speakers^ will follo^v each lecture. 

Monthly parlor meetings of the members are 
held during the season^ on the Thursday evening 
following the second Sunday in each month. 

Twenty minute papers are read on subjects pre- 
viously announced^ and an hour is devoted to con- 
versation upon the topic of the paper ^ and general 
social intercourse. 



SEL EC J A A/XOUNCEMEN TS. 




Fulton Street, corner Hoyt, 

BROOKLYN. 

NEW YORK, 56 AND 58 West 14TH Street. 

PARIS, Rub d'Enghibn. 



Importer a7id Designer 

. OF THE 

LATEST AND MOST CORRECT FASHIONS 

IN 

Trimmed Hats, 
Bonnets, Toques, Etc. 



AND 



Fine Millinery Goods. 



We import and manufacture mostly all our goods- 
and are thus enabled to offer only the choicest 
articles at really Reasonable Prictz. 



SELECT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



DR. LEWIS G. JANES, M. A., President of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, Councilor of the American Institute of Civics, and 
Lecturer on Sociology and Civil Government in the School of Political 
Science, connected with the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, will respond to invitations to lecture on the following topics: 

AMERICAN POLITICS: 

] • The Beginning's of American Politics. 

2. The Era of Growth and Compromise. 

3. The Anti-Slavery CoDflict. 

4. The Tariff Issue in American Politics. 

5. The Present Political Situation. 

6. New York and the Coming Presidential Contest. 

THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM : 

7. Cities and Civilization. 

8. Business Government in Cities. 

9. Municipal Socialism. 

EVOLUTION AND LIFE : 

10. Darwin and Spencer. 

1 1 . Evolution of Morals. 

12. Social Tendencies ITnder Evolution. 
18. Life as a Fine Art. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

14. A Forgotten Founder of Our Liberties. 

(Samuel Gorton, first settler of Warwick, R. I. — A Study 
in Colonial History.) 

15. Hawaii and the Hawaiians. (Illustrated if desired). 

16. Children's Rights in Education. 



TERMS ON APPLICATION. 



(li^^ Day or Evening Classes in Sociology, Civil Government and 
Political History will be formed under the auspices of the School of 
Political Science whenever a sufficient number of pupils can be 
secured. 



TERMS FOR REGULAR CLASSES : 
Full Course, 24 Lessons, |I4. 2 Courses, $1» 3 Courses, |I10. 
Address BR. LEWIS G, JA.N£S)^ C\VUolSL^\«L^«»^^'»ViVl^^^*^ 



SKLECr ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

" The Coming School." 

WHAT ELSE IS TO MOLD 

THE COMING^ MAN ? 

A lively picture of the ** New Education," with : 

An earnest exposition of its aims ; 

An animated argument for its encouragement; 

A popular treatment of its philosophy ; 

Aq explanation of the failures of formal education ; in short 

A HUMAN VIEW OF TEACHING 

Is set forth in a little volume, entitled " The Coming School." 

Authorized by sixteen years of experience in public school teaching. 

The result of an extended observation of all sorts and conditions of 
schools. 

Inspired by the very evident possibilities in the future development 
of American schools. 

Prompted by an interior view of the causes that retard school pro- 
gress. 



ISSUED IN THE SPRING OF '89: 
Duringr the following Summer the Newspapers rans: 'with it. 



From the New i'ork World. 

'* Packed full of common sense and practical suggestions with regard to the 
proper methods of teaching children." 

From the New Yorh Tribune. 

" We can recommend the perusal of Miss Kenyon's brochure very cordially. 
There is no danger that there will be loo much of this kind of literature, but a good 
<ieal of danger that the truth of the situation will be overlooked." 



i6mo. Price 50c. Postage, 6c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR AT 
178 East 93rd St., ^4ev^ York City. 



SELECT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Excruciatingly funny.'' N. Y. Sun. 



"The Young Idea." 

BY 

CAROLINE B. LeROW, 

COMPILER OF 

"ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT," 

ETC. 
ITS MOTTO: 

** Truth is afraid of nothing but concealment."' 

—Plato, 
ITS SCOPE: 

To show the absurdities of school children ; 
to explain the causes therefor, and to express 
the opinion of leading educators all over the 
world. 

ITS PURPOSE: 

To make you Laugh whether you will or no,, 
and to make you Think if you choose to do so. 



CLOTH, 50 CENTS; PAPER, 86 CENTS. 

Cassell ^ Co., 

17 Union Square, \A^N<I '^O^'^s^f-' 
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HICCIN8 
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Taurine *.* Mucilage. 

A clean, clear and transparent fluid mucilage, 
non-murky and non-sedimentary. Will not 
become discolored, dirty or offensive in use, 
but always sweet, clean and good. Of quick 
catch and superior strength. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 

(A 2-oQnce Jar, prep^d by Vail 25 CeatsO 

HICCINS' PHOTO MOUNTER. 

A beautiful, pure white, delicately scented 
adhesive. Semi-solid, so that it does not spill, 
spatter, nor drop off the brush, yet spreads 
smoothly and easily to the merest film. Catches 
quickly, dries quickly and holds. Is always 
ready for use and never deteriorates. Will not 
warp, cockle or strike through. For mounting 
photographs, textile samples, scrap-book, tissue- 
paper work and general use it will be a revela- 
tion to those who have used ordinary mucilages 
or pastes. 

ATALLDEALERS. (A 3-oz. jar, prepaid by ICail, 30 Cts.) 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS k CO., Manufacturers, 

168 and 170 EIGHTH STREET, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y,, U, 8. A. 

London Branch, 106 CYiaiiug Gross Road. 




SELECT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



Journal of Hygiene for 1 896. 

$1.00 a Year. 10 Cents a Number. 

Will send free all the numbers from July^ ^^9S^ ^^ ^^^ 
subscribers for iSp6. 

The contents of the October number '95 will give some slight idea of 
its scope. It contains: 

VlTlsectlon, Pbyslologr and Hygiene In Scbools, By Dr. Albert 

Leffingwell. 

IVe Eat Too ITTueli By Half, By Sereno E. Todd. 

A Bad Breatb; Its Cure, By Dr. Dig Lewis. (From Unpublished Matter.) 

Tbe Perfect' JHan^Wb ere l¥lll He Come From? By R. Colburn. 

^lotes Concerning Healtb, No. 47. By The Editor. 

The Perfect Man. by T. H. Huxley. Reasons For a Daily Bath. Tough- 
ening the Feet. Constipation a Foe to Life and Health. Tent Life for 
Consumptives. Heredity and Crime. Health Habits of Adblina Patti. 
Eating Slow or Fast. Effects of Color on the Mind. Japanese Polite- 
ness. Riding Astride. 

Hygiene for H^omen, No, 34. By Jennie Chandler. 

A Parental Duty. Pleasant Remedy for Worry. Bright Light, Its Effects 
on Infants. A Horticultural School for Girls. 

Topics of the montb. By the Editor. 

VivisHcnoN IN Schools, a Suggestion for Teachers. Life in Cities. Lep- 
rosy IN South Africa. Educating Power of Danger. Health Habits of 

Martineau. 

Art of massage. 

The articles on the Perfect Man will be continued. 



A Premium Worth Having. 

Every new subscriber for 1896 who sends 10 cents extra for postage 
will receive as a premium, 

Tbe moral and Bellglous De-velopment of Tbomas Carlyle. By 

Dr. Ewald Klughl, of ihe University of Leipsic. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Jkssica Gilbert Tyler. With anew, full-length, striking Portrait of 
Thomas Carlyle, for the American edition. Price $1.00. Cloth bound. 

Contents. -Chapters; i. Carlyle's Belief. 2. The Mechanical Age. 3. Carlyle's 
Relation to Christianity. 4. Carlyle and the Various Phases of Christianity. 
5. God. 6. Carlyle's Position with Reference to Science and Philosophy. 
7. Carlyle's Position with Reference to Poetry and Art in General. 8. Carlyle s 
Attitude Towards History. 9. Carlyle's Ethics -The Gospel of Work. 

Address DR. M. L. HOLBROOK, 

46 £a«\ a\«\ %Vt«^«X^^«N« 'V^^'W- 
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Collected Essays. 

By TttuMAS M. [luxLEiv. New complete cditiiM, i 
revisioas, die Essays being grouped accurdin^ 
general subject. !d nine volutnes, a new loinidal 
uccomp^inyiajt; each volmne. iima Cloth, ti^^ 
volume. 

Vul. 1. MetluMi HUd RcBaltx. 

Vol' 11. IlarwtulitBa. 

Vol. 111. Science anil n<luc»ti)»n. 

Vol. IV Selene* and Hebrew TradtU*n. 

Vnl. V. !»cirnc« miuI UbKsliun Tradition. 

Vul. VI. Hume. 

Vol. VII. Man's Place In tVaturo. 

Vol. Vlll. IMncniirses, IHuluKivitl itnd (itioltisiuut. 

Vd. IX.. JSvolatiou »nd EtUicn, und Otbcr £w« 

" Mr. Huxlej has corcred a van vnrtet)' i^f topic* dnriar 

Sian*r ol A century. It gives nnc an Agreeable *arpti*B U> u 
e Ubies of cofltetita and noie^ The ImmcnHa ifrriuiry wkldi 1| 

explored. To rtad these books earefoUy awl Jtudioutly i> IWT' 
tburiiUichly scriualnled iriih the mcfst Bdvojioed taougoi.'au a 
nuinbet of topics." — .Vsro Wrk HeraM. 

■' The aeries will be a wekome one. Tlierc iiif 
mure obiruse prnbkrns of scieacc more adapteif ir 
r»l pablic, »oil in liis form the tioOks will be (ti i 
ilgaMiT - . .The rexisioRB are the laKl Mpccied i ■ i 
tiAi] hU Introductiaai are none af eorlici dale in 
[iSOSii *•> ll^ey in^y be cnnililerod hlt^ Anal a\'. 
""-""— " — Chicaga Timsi. 



Mr pftHishfrt. 
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// tttftifiltn.- ^r wWf it ttni fy uttii m nvrifi '/frim 
D. APPLETON A CO., 



Books Worthy Having. 

I 'RATH. 

MjiiLi^ Van Sva, H»l( heMbfi. ISaoat Eiitt 

I WORLD R^ Ihr saiTift Author as above 

itVxi. Quofc 1. rf-in tfau BoaiEinliiiC- Bouk TF. Til 

Roak III. Tlic Dlvioi; Hamaci FcllDnihtp, I'ui 

loili, PncDi KiIkcii «n(t Clli Top. ti aj; In Whlta and (nil 

|^t3 ... 

gW BOO KS IN LOGIC. 

t.'^c. ro«l fvo, diHIk By nuril, (!> u 
ES OF ETHICS. 



ttnKi(i|«*. By BOUHM F. BOW^tft. S?o, ( 

DPHV OF THEISM- 

Wfto ^vo, Clinhi $1 75 
RObUCTION TO PSVCHOLOGICAL THEORY 



J Or Bonoiw p. B-iiv-o:, nvo. ciotb. ft :s. 
tVCH OLOCY 

i'h II tjino, CImh, ! -J5- 



• A Broa.> Vufa\\bVwira,New York. 



